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ARE WE TO ABOLISH DOGMAS? 


By Recin PrenrTErR 


Aarhus, Denmark 


Docmas are not popular in our tmes. According to the common 
conception a dogma is a dictated opinion. And dictated Opinions 
do not belong in a free society. To command people what they 
are, tO MPS and to attempt to carry out the command by force, 
is a violation of one of the most fundamental human rights, free- 
dom of thought. 

Freedom of thought is based not only upon the individual’s 
right of self-determination, but also upon the nature of truth. 
Truth is only freely perceived. He who believes in the truth of 
any idea can properly seek only one thing for its dissemination 
and defense: liberty to proclaim it. The power of the idea itself 
must do the rest. 

The dissemination of the truth therefore requires only one 
thing: freedom of expression. Freedom of expression is the un- 
conditional surrender of force in spiritual matters and the uncon- 
ditional recognition of the right of men to think freely. 

In our times we know by personal experience what the viola- 
tion of spiritual freedom means. We do not need to study the 
inquisition of the Middle Ages to gain information on this sub- 
ject. In this century one cannot take freedom of expression for 
granted as the life-condition of truth, both scientific and religious. 
Spiritual liberty has already cost warfare and required martyrdom, 
and it promises to demand sacrifices in even greater measure in the 
last half of this century. But for this very reason no denial of 
liberty can be tolerated. We will accept no form of dictated 
opinions. 

If we meant dictated opinions when we used the term “dog- 
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mas” in the title, we should not be able to discuss the question of 
abolishing them at all. We should have to insist that we have 
abolished them and that we will never willingly introduce them 
again. [his applies to prescribed opinions of every kind, political, 
scientific, esthetic, and religious. 

But what about Christianity? Can it do without dogma? Yes. 
In terms of dictated opinions, not only can Christianity do with- 
out them, but living Christianity has always done without them. 
Where there has been free confession and free witnessing, Chris- 
tianity has always dared to cast away all support except the power 
of the truth itself in its message—that power of the truth which 
is able to convince only where there 1s complete freedom for 
public debate. In this sense Christianity is free from dogma. Chris- 


tianity is the glad tidings, a gospel which men never hear and | 


receive because they are forced to do so, but only because by 
inner compulsion they cannot do otherwise. 


But from all these considerations it follows that the opposition 
to dogma is justified only against the use of force to compel faith. 
That is to say that the inalienable requirement of spiritual free- 
dom does not call for a Christianity without dogma but only for 
a Christianity which refuses to compel acceptance of its tenets by 
the use of force. Only in a restricted sense is a Christianity with- 
out dogma demanded by the requirement of spiritual freedom. 


But in our day it is usually in an unjustified sense that men — 


think of a creedless church. They usually mean a Christianity 
which does not stand for any definite conception of its contents, 
but which is a shapeless religious sentiment or a kind of moralism 


with a patriouc flavor. As a matter of fact the polemic against | 


Christian dogma is really not an attack upon spiritual compulsion, 
for in a society which upholds religious freedom such a polemic 


is without an object. In such a society no man can be forced | 


to believe anything. The polemic against Christian dogma is an” 


attack upon the presentation of any definite Christian conceptions 


at all, including doctrines presented for acceptance or rejection | 


in full liberty. What is desired is a Christianity which is satisfied | 
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with stirring the religious moods of men and instructing them 
morally. The demand for a creedless church becomes a demand 
fora Christianity which has ceased to be a witness and a confes- 
sion and has become mere morality and sentiment. 

If the word dogma is not defined as dictated opinion but is 
defined as any formulated conception concerning the content of 
Christianity, then Christianity is not without dogina, and dogmas 
ought not to be abolished. No man ought to wrap himself up in 
the self-delusion that when he justly rejects dogma in the sense 
of prescribed opinions he is forever done with dogma in the sense 
of clear and definite convictions of the content of Christianity, 
We dismiss discussion of any justification of dogma in the former 
sense. Dictated opinions belong to the “works and ways of the 
devil” which ought to be renounced. On the other hand, there 
is good reason to discuss the validity of dogmas when they mean 
clear and definite conceptions of the content of Christianity, ex- 
pressed with complete liberty. 


We shall henceforth use the word dogma in this article to 
mean a clearly formulated statement of the content of the Chris- 
tian message, set forth in complete freedom, for the purpose of 
continually clarifying the message which the church is to preach. 

The church cannot abolish dogma, so defined, without at the 
same time abolishing preaching or replacing it with thoughtless 
oratory. And it will no doubt be found that the modern demand 
for a creedless Christianity is ultimately a demand that the church 
cease preaching—that is, witnessing—and that it replace preach- 
ing with thoughtless speech whose content is partly lyrics eliciting 
pleasant moods, partly ethical exhortation. 

Both are heard gladly, for neither requires decision as Chris- 
tian witness does. Wherever Christian witness is sounded the 

streams are parted, There faith gladly receives the truth and 
_ offense bitterly rejects it. But where Christian witness has been 
replaced by lyrical speech and moral exhortation no excitement 
_is aroused, and no one is required to make a decision. 

All of us like to have pleasant moods aroused in us. Sentimen- 
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tality makes no demand upon us, but with gentleness it permits us 
to remain, just what we were before. It permits us to depart with 
the same hardened heart with which we came, except that its 
stony surface has been covered over with a blanket of sentimen- 
tality. And, strange as 1t may seem, ethical exhortation also lacks 
the radical demand for decision. To be sure, a moral address may 
urge us to perform certain good works and refrain from other 
things. But I am not told that I must become a new creature. | 
am merely asked to act differently. And if I do, I may succeed 
by that very means to evade the demand to become a new 
creature. 

For this reason ethical discourses as well as sentimental orations 
may easily serve to drown out the radical demand of the Christian _ 
witness concerning repentance and faith. The lyrical address 
pleases everyone and the ethical discourse offends no one, not 
even the one who never intends to obey it. On the contrary, men 
feel pleased to hear about what they ought to have done. If they 
think long enough with approval about it, it will presently seem 
to be almost the same as if they had actually done it. At any rate 
they gain almost the same measure of self-satisfaction. 


Christian witness is quite different. It demands that the one 
who hears must become a wholly new creature! And with this 
demand all peace is over. Is it so strange that men do not want to 
hear creeds and dogmas? Is it strange that men oppose every- 
thing in the church which goes beyond the lyrical and the ethical? 
Is it strange that they resent clear and definite concepts? | 


Here is the point at which the discussion of the abolition of | 
dogma must begin. Are we willing that Christian witness shall be | 
heard? Are we willing to have the church preach and not merely 
entertain? Are we willing to expose ourselves to something more 
than that emotional or moral palaver which requires no decision | 
but permits the hearer to remain just as he was before? If we do | 
not evade this issue, but seek a clear answer to it, new light is 
thrown upon the discussion. | 


If we will to have Christian witness—and not mere talk—_| 
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proclaimed, we must also will to think very definite thoughts 
about the content of the witness. I have said that the witness 
makes a radical demand. Christian witness, the Law and the Gos- 
pel, transforms the one who hears it into a being different from 
what he was before he heard and appropriated it. For Christian 
testimony presupposes that every person is held within a prison 
from which he cannot escape by his own efforts. This captivity 
consists of the power that selfishness wields over all our thoughts, 
words, and actions. In his relation to God, his Maker, and in his 
relation to his neighbor, man ought to be free and happy, without 
thinking of himself, living his life in full surrender to his Creator’s 
will and in unceasing service to mankind. 

But man does not live in this way. When he does something 
to please his God or to help his neighbor, it is because he feels a 
demand upon him, acknowledges a “thou shalt.” This “thou 
shalt” instills in him a dread that disaster will overtake him if he 
does not obey, together with a secret hope that he will probably 
be rewarded for doing what is right, at least to the extent of hav- 
ing a good conscience. But this demand, followed by this fear 
and this secret hope, constitutes the captivity of man. The de- 
mand prevents us from doing, freely and gladly, what is required. 
It is only because we are in captivity that we know of the laws 
and commandments. If we were truly free we would have per- 
formed all of them, and more besides, because out of pure joy we 
could do nothing else, and we would have done all this long before 
Jaws and ordinances had made explicit what we are to do. But we 
do not live in this way. We constantly live under the compulsion 
of the law’s demand, in our relation both to God and to man. 
This is seen most easily in society. If society were made up of 
free and happy people, no laws would be required. But now we 
find ourselves surrounded by laws and regulations on every hand, 
to prevent the collapse of society. 

This captivity reveals the hopeless failure of our inner life. 
It is possible, to be sure, to decorate the exterior and exhibit an 
ornamented facade. But within the heart, where there ought to 
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be joy in God and happiness in our fellowman, there dwells in- 
stead a spirit of compulsion and ill-will which can only be driven 
to that which is good when the commandments, with their warn- 
ings and promises, rule over us. This is indeed a real imprison- 
ment, for he who is not joyful cannot make himself glad, just as 
little as Miinchhausen could lift himself up from the quicksand 
by pulling his own hair. 

Christian witness presupposes that-every man is in this captiv- 
ity, and that this is a state of perdition which will end in eternal 
death. In the ancient Scriptural expression, this is the “tyranny — 
of sin and death and the devil.” If one does not take this captivity — 
into account as an incontestable fact, one might think that it 1s 
enough to address mankind with pretty speeches and admonitions. | 
But if one takes this captivity into account, then pretty speeches 
and admonitions become stones instead of bread. For he who sits 
in prison needs one thing only: the Gospel, which is the good 
news that his captivity is at an end and that the tyrants who bound 
him have been defeated. This is the message that Christian witness 
has to bring. It wishes to proclaim that of all the millions of men 
born on this globe there was one man alone who was not held 
within this prison, one man only who always rejoiced in a right 
relation to his Creator and to his fellowman. And for this reason | 
he came into collision with other men, and his joyful self-surren- | 
der was in sharp conflict with the joyless self-assertion of all the 
others. And this collision brought it about that they killed him 
as a revolutionary and malefactor. But he accepted even this 
death willingly and gladly as a service to God and his neighbor. 
He had to endure great trials and temptations because of the hos- 
tility of the captives. But his inner joy gained the victory even in. 
these trials and temptations. Even when he had to feel in his 
innermost being that he was forsaken by God and rejected of men, 
he accepted this voluntarily and gladly. His good will toward his, 
tormentors was so great that it seemed to him no more than proper | 
that he should be rejected and smitten with their punishment and| 
that they should receive his paradise. Thus he died. And now| 
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the Christian witness is that by his death our captivity has been 
brought to an end. For wherever such boundless selflessness is 
cd selfishness is pulled up by the roots. By his boundless 
selflessness he transformed hell into paradise, condemnation into 
salvation, and death into life. 


But death, hell, and condemnation, into which he voluntarily 
entered in order that all others might take his place in paradise, 
were unable to keep him bound. And no sin, no death, no con- 
demnation is able to maintain itself over against such love. This 
love kills selfishness and makes the heart joyful. For to all those 
who in despair have ceased to love God and their neighbor with 
joy and freedom, this love proclaims that he has done so in their 
place. His love is so strong that at last it will utterly destroy the 
remaining vestige of unselfishness in their hearts. And when this 
occurs the bodies of the dead will arise and come forth from the 
grave and enter into a new life, in which they shall live in the 
same state of gladness and true liberty which he manifested in his 
earthly life. 

Thus speaks the Christian witness. It is not that we shall some 
day arise from our graves and live in this way because we finallv 
succeeded in our efforts at self-improvement. But Christian wit- 
ness proclaims the resurrection and new life in true liberty and 
joy, like the life of Jesus Christ, because his love is so strong that 
it will at last exterminate all selfishness, all death, all condemna- 
tion and sin, even in us, so that only life remains. The witness, 
then, is concerned only with Christ. It testifies that he was not 
himself a captive, and it testifies that he will at last liberate all 
those whom he reaches. And the purpose of the witness is to 
convey his love to all the captives by telling them about him. 
Whenever a person hears this witness he must forever abandon 
all efforts to free himself and must instead set his hope alone in 
the redemption of Jesus Christ. This is repentance and faith. And 
that is what it means to become a new creature. For he who aban- 
dons his efforts at self-redemption and, instead, puts his trust in 
Christ, has become another man in the most radical sense of the 
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word. He is wholly different from what he was before when he 
tried to save himself. This radical change wrought by repentance 
and faith is never absent in the Christian witness. 

All Christian preaching springs out of this witness concerning 
the release of captives by the One who was himself truly free. 
The foundation of the witness is the confession which is the “Yes”’ 
uttered by the captives to the only One who is truly free, that he 
alone is their Liberator to whom they commit themselves fully. 
And when they utter this “Yes” to Jesus Christ, they also call him 
their only God and Lord. The purpose of the witness is so to 
preach that the message of emancipation may reach all the cap- 
tives and give them the hope and joy of liberation. 

Now, dogmas come into existence in this very situation in 
which the confessing church is sent forth to be the preaching 
church. For in this situation it is imperative that the testimony 
in the preaching shall be clear. It must be spoken in such a way 
that the witness about Jesus Christ actually becomes a definite 
message that liberates those who are in bondage. It must be this, 
and not a multitude of other things. A dogma is an attempt to 
express the Christian confession of Christ as the Liberator in such 
a manner that any effort to make of him anything else is definitely 
rejected. 


It must be remembered that one characteristic of human 
bondage is that the prisoners do not wish to admit that they are 
prisoners. ‘They do not want to give up their dream of self-salva- 
tion. They feel that it is more appropriate that they, as the lords 
of creation, by their own good will and striving, might lift them- 
selves up out of the misery of their captivity. And they feel that 
if a liberator is at all necessary, it would be more in harmony with 
man’s dignity as a spiritual being that this deliverer should appeal 
to man’s own co-operation and assistance. Just as Denmark’s 
honor under the recent foreign occupation was rescued when 
Danes at last created a resistance movement, so that their liberation 
was not exclusively the work of others, so it is also with natural 
man. He wishes that his small and weak resistance movement 
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might in some way be combined with the victory of Christ. But 
Christian witness knows nothing of such a thing, and for this 
reason it arouses opposition. For the aim of the witness is to bring 
about repentance and faith, and this means the unconditional sur- 
render of the last little resistance movement. The resentment 
toward Christian witness often presents itself as statements about 
the person of Jesus Christ which seek to limit his sole prerogative 
to be the Liberator, statements which seek in one way or another 
to bring him down to our level or to elevate us up to his. Christian 
dogmas are attempts to express the Christian confession’s clear and 
uncompromising “No” to all such efforts. For this reason dogmas 
are polemical. 

And this again reveals both the necessity and the limitation of 
dogma. The necessity for dogma depends upon the fact that 
Christian testimony must be declared in a world which hates it 
and wishes to change it. Christian witness must always be 
preached in a polemic against the innumerable efforts to alter it 
and transmute it into something that no longer demands repent- 
ance and faith nor shows Christ to be the only Redeemer. It is an 
unrealistic optimism which supposes that Christian testimony is 
not constantly exposed to falsification and that serious thinking 
about the content of the witness will not constantly be required 
—thinking which is able with firmness and clearness to reject all 
efforts to adulterate the message. The propositions in which this 
thinking expresses itself are dogmas. Only if the witness itself is 
abolished or supplanted with entertaining talk will it be possible 
to abolish dogmas. 

The limitations of dogmas are a consequence of the fact that 
they belong in the context of the preaching and witnessing of the 
church. Dogmas are not expressions of eternally unchangeable, 
universal propositions. Dogmas are not philosophy. Those who 
attempt to interpret them as philosophy soon involve themselves 
in contradictions. Some of the dissatisfaction with ‘dogmas has 
its origin in the attempt to make them serve a purpose far different 
from their proper function. Sometimes they are expected to offer 
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a rational world-view. When the attempt is made to build dogmas 
into an articulated system which is to answer all questions put to 
it, the result is a confusion of problems and contradictions. Then 
men triumphantly assert that Christianity is foolishness. But actu- 
ally dogmas do not pretend to yield a rational explanation of the 
world nor to answer all possible and impossible questions. Dog- 
mas have the purpose of assisting Christian witness. And since 
this witness is concerned with Jesus Christ as the Liberator it is 
obvious that secrets and mysteries will appear in it. Redemption 
is always a mystery to the captives who have been freed, and a 
miracle which cannot be explained. When the dogmas are seen 
in their true role, as efforts to formulate the content of the witness 
polemically against all efforts to falsify it, then it is clear that they 
will include inexplicable mysteries, and that they cannot solve all 
intellectual problems. Paradoxes and absurdities will appear. That 
is the way it must be. For the testimony about the redemption of 
captives is not a philosophy nor a coherent, theoretical explanation 
of the universe set forth for the entertainment of spectators. 

Let us make use of an example. Take the dogma of the 
Trinity. Viewed as a philosophical explanation of the nature of 
God it becomes nonsense. Critics have at all times insisted on 
that. But if this article is seen in its proper place, related to the 
witness of the church, it is apparent not only that this dogma is 
absolutely necessary, but also that it expresses admirably what 
the witness must say in its resistance to all dilution and falsifica- 
tion. For what does this dogma say in the preaching situation? It 
expresses a clear negation of all human self-salvation. Therefore 
it asserts that Jesus Christ is not the finest flower of the human 
race, not the best of men, but that he is God himself, clothed in 
lowly human form. And it says that the redemptive act is not a 
work of man but a miracle of God. And this dogma testifies that 
the new life which breaks forth in those who are freed by Christ 
is not the result of their own earnestness, as if he were merely the 
midwife at their rebirth from the parentage of morality and reli- 
gious sentiment. It testifies that the new life in them, wrought 
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by the Holy Spirit, is the work of God himself. The Holy Spirit 
is not the apex of the human spirit; he is true God, proceeding 
from the Father and from the Son. Thus the doctrine of the 
Trinity utters a firm denial to all attempts to smuggle man in as 
originator of his emancipation. It denies that the love of Jesus 
Christ is the flower of a development which permeates our own 
lives, and it denies that the new life in us is the result of our own 
striving. For this reason it affirms that Jesus Christ is true God 
and the Holy Spirit 1 is true God, and yet there is only one God. 
For purposes of witness this is the truth, without which the wit- 
ness would collapse. But it is not philosophy. It is not an explana- 
tion of how the inscrutable essence of God might appear to the 
curious gaze of a spectator. 

Let us take another example. Consider the doctrine of Chrise 
as the God-man, or the doctrine of the two natures of our Lord, 
as 1t was wont to be called. This also sounds absurd. One person 
with two natures, one divine and one human! Strictly speaking 
this is an absurdity, and the philosopher can make nothing of it. 
But let it be spoken in the situation of witnessing and preaching. 
Here it affirms that Jesus Christ, our Liberator, is wholly other 
than man. It affirms that his eternal love is uncontaminated by 
our selfishness and that it will at last conquer all selfishness. This 
doctrine therefore calls him true God. And at the same time it 
affirms that he is truly our brother, that he lived subject to our 
conditions, and that he fulfilled the demands made by our life. 
There is therefore hope even for us when we hear the message 
concerning him. The dogma therefore affirms that he is true man. 
He was wholly other than man, yet he lived truly among us and 
for us. This is what the doctrine affirms when it calls him true 
God and true man. 

Doctrines make good sense when seen in their rightful place, 
in the struggle to preserve the purity of tesumony. But it 1s im- 
portant that they be rightly used in this their place. They are to 
be used to keep the witness pure. But they are not themselves to 
be preached. They are part of the scaffolding. They are like the 
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mathematical formulas used by an engineer. They are not to be 
delivered from the pulpit to an uncomprehending congregation. 
But preaching should be conformed to them. The sermon itself 
is undogmatic. Dogma is not to give preaching i its positive con- 
tent. This the sermon must derive from the text. But dogma 
must forewarn the preacher against misinterpretations which 
threaten his text. Such a humble service is often of far-reaching 
importance. 

Are we to abolish dogmas? Indeed not, but we must put them 
in their rightful place. They are not to be dictated opinions. We 
will have none of that. They are not to be philosophical pro- 
fundities. As such they are conflicting and meaningless. Neither 
are dogmas to be petrified sermons. In such a form they become 
abstruse and ineffective. But they are to be warning signs which 
admonish the preacher to take heed to the purity of his witness. 
Dogmas are futile in the irresponsible academic debate with which 
mere spectators of life and Christianity seek to amuse themselves. 
In such a situation one will see only caricatures of dogmas. 
Dogmas present themselves and become meaningful only in the 
preaching situation, only where the confessing church is sent 
forth to testify to a hostile world. They are tools in the preacher’s 
workshop, neither more nor less. And like all cutting tools they 
need constantly to be sharpened; they need constantly to be 
debated, expounded, and re-written. Such is their lot. 


But from this it follows that dogmas can only be used in true 
freedom. They are weapons in a spiritual warfare, and liberty is _ 
a prerequisite of spiritual war. They are not to be forced upon | 
anyone, not even pastors and professors. But any church which 
will not flee the task of witnessing and preaching, which refuses | 
to put entertainment in the place of testimony or substitute feel- | 
ing and morality for conversion and consolation, will quickly | | 
discover that it needs dogmas—even ancient, well-worn dogmas. | 
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SWEDISH DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 
IN EARLIER CENTURIES 


By Hivpine PLEIJEL 


Lund, Sweden 


Jo inguire what our ancestors used to read—that is, to ask about 
popular religious literature—is a question of wide scopes gltiis 
also a problem of vital significance for historical research. If we 
wish to learn to know and clarify the spiritual milieu of our ances- 
tors in times past, it is of the greatest importance that we know 
the sources of their thoughts and conceptions of life. 

The problem is as much a question of literary history and of 
psychology of religion as it is a question of church history. But 
these things have received scant attention at the hands of histo- 
rians of literature and psychologists of religion. In Sweden it has 
been research in church history that first energetically took up 
this problem during the last two decades, and results of real value 
have been obtained. Actually the results of this research give a 
completely different picture of the devotional literature of 
Sweden than had usually been held before. I shall try to give a 
picture of these newly acquired results. 

In my private library there is a small, daintily bound volume 
which has come into my possession in a curious way. It contains 
a collection of original letters written almost two hundred years 
ago by one who was to become a professor and hymnist, Samuel 
Oedman. In his youth he was a private tutor in the province of 
Norrland. For educational purposes he wrote short letters to one 
of his pupils, a girl ten years of age, who later was to become his 
sister-in-law. In these letters Oedman gives all kinds of good 
advice, and in one he suggests a selection of books for a household 
library: (1) A child’s primer, (2) Catechism, (3) Hymnbook, 
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(4) Bible, (5) Prayer book by Fritsch. It is quite natural that the 
list should begin with the primer, but what is surprising is that 
the Bible appears fourth on the list. But, as I shall show, this was 
not an oversight or an accident. 

Only a few decades later another Swedish writer described 
the books in the possession of the Swedish peasantry. In a comi- 
cal, heroic poem, written about 1780, Zacharias Livin described 
the life of a farmer’s son in Smaland. When the young farm boy 
left home he carried with him a box of the kind common at the 
time, “with hinges and lock” and “strong, of the very best pine 
wood.” In this box were kept all manner of things, including 
some books. “He had first of all an old Manual, in form long but 
rather narrow. The Catechism thinner, but otherwise of the same 
format. His Primer was almost half gone; on some pages of this 
book his mother had been baking cake. He had a Prayer book, 
small and elegant. One cover was off, the other very worn. The 
pages were hGle none were missing. He could recite from 
memory every prayer in order.” Besides these there were in his 
box The Adventures of Till Eulenspiegel, The Voyage of Knight 
Finke, and a few other secular books. 

As we see, the books of the simple boy on the farm were about 
the same as those of the officer’s daughter. One noticeable differ- 
ence is observable. The Bible, which Oedman listed fourth, is not 
mentioned at all among the books of the farm boy from Smaland. 
This is not chance, but a realistic description of the actual condi- 
tions of the time. 


* * * 


The opinion has commonly been held that in olden times 
there was a Bible in every Swedish home and that the Bible was 
read and honored there as it was by England’s Puritans and the 
Huguenots of France. One likes to hae of the Swedish burgher 
or farmer in times past at the end of a day’s work sitting Cowen 
over his great, brass-bound Bible, with all his household about 
him—as an occasional poet once very nicely expressed this, 


| 
| 
| 


“Twenty generations, down through the centuries on the soil of 
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frosty parishes, turned in the evening the pages of the Bible and 
stayed with the words of the Scriptures.” If, however, one inves- 
ugates the historical development, one soon learns that this picture 
is a romantic, utopian illusion without basis in reality. 


It used to be said that the Reformation, by translating the Bible 
into the vernacular, made the Holy Scriptures a possession of the 
Swedish people; and this is true, even though one should not for- 
get that during the Middle Ages words of the Bible had already 
become familiar, to some extent, in the Swedish church. But this 
does not mean that the Bible became accessible to every man, to 
be used whenever he wished. All our so-called translations of the 
Bible, the Gustaf Vasa as well as the Gustav Adolf and the Charles 
XII versions, were intended mainly for use in public worship and 
in the churches. In fact, there were very few Swedish homes in 
which it was economically possible to acquire these beautiful but 
rather expensive works. 

This did not prevent the word of the Bible from reaching the 
people and becoming their spiritual possession. One should not 
underestimate what it meant to the spiritual life of a congregation 
that the people listened to the Epistles and Gospels in the Swedish 
language in every Sunday service and that, in Matins and Vespers, 
they heard words of repentance and consolation in the Psalms. 
It has not been sufficiently noted what this regularly repeated 
reading of certain portions of the Bible meant to the people, as 
regards their world of thought and manner of expression. I dare 
say, there is no doubt that the allusions to the Bible which one 
believed to find in our poets and writers up until the present were 
derived mainly from Biblical portions which had been incorpo- 
rated in these pericopes and that our so-called “familiar quota- 
tions,” derived from the Bible, are to be traced to the same source. 


In addition, there was an arrangement at the service which has 
not been noticed by research. Each Sunday a portion of the Bible, 
usually from the Old Testament, was read from the pulpit. At 
the conferences of the pastors of a diocese it was decided which 
books of the Bible should be read. It was ordered at the con- 
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ference in Vaxjé, in 1729, that since the reading of the Wisdom 
of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus had been finished, one should, until 
the next conference, read from Genesis, “which is especially 
needed for the promotion of our eternal bliss.” 

The contents of the Bible were also transmitted to the people 
in other ways. It has already been noticed that the young farmer 
boy of about 1780 had in his box a manual which, in format, was 
long but very narrow. It was common in early Lutheran times, 
especially during the seventeenth century, to print manuals of 
this kind. They were a sort of enlarged hymnbook, with excerpts 
from the Old Testament and from the Apocrypha, and were 
originally issued for the use of soldiers in the army. In the year 
1672, the year in which Charles XI assumed power, a manual was 
issued containing the following books from the Bible: ‘The Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Wisdom of Solomon, Lamentations, the 
Twelve Minor Prophets, Ruth, Judith, Tobit, Ecclesiasticus, some 
portions of Esther and Daniel, and the Prayer of Manasses. It was, 
as one can see, rather heavy fare, both for church people at home 
and for soldiers in the field. 

This enumeration—as well as the aforementioned readings in 
the churches on Sundays—shows the great significance which the 
Old Testament had for the spiritual life of the past. Here there 
developed an intimate interchange: The conception of Christian- 
ity, colored by the Old Testament, led to a special study of the 
books of the Old Vestament; and the Bible readings, oriented 
toward the Old ‘Testament, strengthened and deepened the influ- 
ence of the Old Testament in spiritual life. The psychological 
explanation of this preference for books of the Old Testament is 
undoubtedly to be found in this, that the people recognized | in 
the history of Israel, in its remarkable destiny, and also in its 
leaders and heroes something of the history of their own times. 
As the godly of the Old Testament, so the Swedish people in the 
seventeenth century believed that they were fighting for God, 
for right, and for justice. 

One need only remember the captives from among the soldiers 
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of Charles XII. They were guided by the same devotion to right- 
eousness as were Israel’s warriors of old, but also by the same 
fatalism concerning changes in the church and by the same sub- 
mission to shifting fortune. In this connection I cannot refrain 
from quoting what a captive Swedish officer in far-off Siberia 
wrote in his diary: “All that I suffer and endure in this miserable 
place, separated from my friends, deceived by our enemies, aban- 
doned by my comrades, without money, without resources, with- 
out rations, without coffee, tea, sugar, snuff, almost without food 
and drink, without spiritual guidance, without doctor or barber- 
surgeon, without letters or news, without the least information 
concerning my dearly beloved wife and children, without hope 
for a longed-for change or release—all this depresses me more 
than I can tell, so that if I were not comforted by God and his 
holy Word, I should have been in despair long since.” This is an 
excellent illustration of the role which the Bible played as a book 
of comfort “in times of tribulation and in sore distress.” 

Moreover, the books of the Apocrypha, and among them es- 
pecially Ecclesiasticus, were somewhat appropriate to the old 
agrarian community and its collectivistic farm culture. The real- 
istic, affirmative wisdom of life in these books permeated the 
thoughts and expression of the people. In my youth I still knew 
old people whose conception of life was dominated entirely by 
Old Testament history and whose selection of words was colored 
by the Apocryphal books. It is therefore no exaggeration to state 
that in times past the Old Testament served as the religious book 
of the people—a book to which they turned for dramatic histori- 
cal reading as well as for advice in various concerns of life and for 
edification and comfort of the soul. 


* * * 


When this has been said about the great influence of the Bible 
on the spiritual life of the past, it is necessary to stress once more 
that the Bible, considered as a book, was not widely circulated 
during early Lutheran days. The common religious book during 
those centuries was not the Bible. It was Luther’s Catechism, 
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about which the report of the farmer boy, already quoted, said 
that it was thinner than a manual, “but otherwise of the same 
format,” that i is, long and narrow, which gave to the book the 
nickname langkatekesen, “long Catechism.” 

To many people of today the Catechism is only a textbook, 
dry and heavy and reminding them of the tears and the worst 
hours of toil in their childhood. It is important to remember that 
the Catechism did not become a textbook untul quite recently— 
actually not before the middle of the nineteenth century. In ear- 
lier times the book was considered, rather, as a source of texts for 
sermons and as a Bible compendium for use in private devotions. 


In the ecclesiastical ordinance of 1571—the opus magnum of 
Archbishop Laurentius Petri and the classical document of the 
time of the Swedish Reformation—careful advice was given con- 
cerning the use and position of the Catechism. Among other 
things it was ordered that special sermons on the Catechism be 
delivered and that the minister read words of the Catechism at 
each service. In order, as it says, that the untutored and children 
might more easily learn the text, the minister should have at hand 
“the book or a board on which this text is written, and should 
read from it slowly and distinctly.” 


The reason for the prominent position of the Catechism is 
clear. The Catechism was a good and short digest of the Bible’s’ 
more extensive and variegated description of the Christian faith. 
Its use is a Swedish tradition which can be traced back to the 
fourteenth century. 


This aspect of the Catechism became especially prominent. 
when, after the years of crisis at the end of the sixteenth century, 
the spiritual leaders of Sweden—bishops and ministers—tried | 
seriously to put the Lutheran Church on a sound basis throughout | 
the country. After the Council of Uppsala it became clear to 
responsible church leaders that the task was to make the Reforma-. 
tion effective among the people. Negatively, all ceremonies which. 
seemed to incline toward popery were forbidden and rooted out. | 
Positively, the people needed knowledge of evangelical faith. | 
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The instrument for the latter task was the Small Catechism 
of Martin Luther, and it was always stressed that the Catechism 
actually was the Bible itself, in an abridged version. The promi- 
nent bishop of Vaxjo, Petrus Jonae, declared at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century: The Catechism “is not a new book, nor 
is it a new exercise, but it is as old as the Holy Scriptures, from 
which the Catechism is extracted.’ Elsewhere in the same work 
the bishop asserted that the Catechism is “the essence of the Holy 
Scriptures and the sum of the Word of God.” Listen, also, to 
another spiritual leader of the time, Laurentius Paulinus Gothus, 
who wrote: “The Catechism is a short summary of the entire 
Holy Scriptures which, in questions and answers, contains every- 
thing which is profitable and necessary for man to know about 
the nature and will of God, the Christian life, a blessed end, and 
life eternal. And for this reason it is rightly called the Bible of 
the common man and ethica divina et christiana.” In the same 
breath Paulinus refutes the opinion that the Catechism is a primer 
when he adds: “Some call it, on insufficient grounds, an instruc- 
tion book for children.” 

“The little Bible,” “the Bible of the common man’’—this des- 
ignation of the Catechism was not only a pious wish of the Lu- 
theran bishops of the seventeenth century; it was confirmed by 
fact. From the middle of the sixteenth century, and for almost 
three hundred years after, the Catechism was always part of the 

_ miscellany of different writings which usually appeared under the 
utle psalmbok, hymn and prayer book. Every psalmbok con- 

| tained Martin Luther’s Small Catechism. In this way the Cate- 

 chism became, in fact, a Swedish folk book. Every Sunday in 
church one listened to its texts, and little by little one grew used 
to reading them—as Olaus Petri once expressed i it, “reading them 
to oneself at home.”’ No doubt exists that the increased use of the 
Catechism and the high esteem in which it was held contributed 
to consolidate Lutheranism in Sweden during the first part of the 
seventeenth century. 

That at that time the Catechism was not considered the dul) 
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and difficult book which it was later thought to be is substan- 
tiated by much documentary evidence. It is sufficient here to 
point to what Jesper Svedberg, father of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
tells us in his famous description of his life. When Svedberg was 
chaplain of the Life Guard regiment he tried to hammer the Cate- 
chism into his men. They were not used to such things and, 
Svedberg writes, “they trembled more before me than they had 
trembled when launching an attack against the enemy.” How- 
ever, by means of his concrete and popular explanations, Svedberg 
was able to interest the men so much that they crowded around 
to hear him. Once he promised the whole regiment of 1200 men 
that the man who, at the next review, showed that he could read 
would receive as a gift the Svebilius edition of the Catechism. 
The following year it appeared that no less than six hundred men 
had taught themselves to read. Svedberg stood by his promise 
and gave each of these men a copy of the Catechism. “See,” 
Svedberg pointed the moral, “you have to teach the rider and 
soldier to read, not with threats and menace, not with the rod and 
the pillory.” 

In many homes and for many individuals among whom the old 


Lutheran inheritance was still alive, the Catechism continued, 


even up to our own time, to be what Petrus Jonae called “‘the true, 


winnowed seed and the main foundation of the whole Bible.” I | 


remember quite well an old dean from the province of Smaland 
who always used Luther’s explanations in his private meditations 
and prayers. From the same part of the country it was said of a 
member of Parliament that ‘when in his old age and his last illness 
he could not sleep at night, he would repeat his beloved Cate- 
chism for his personal edification and guidance.” And it is not out 
of place to quote what Nathan Sdderblom, the great student of 
religions and the religious life, once said of Luther’s Catechism. 
“Through many years an honest admirer of Luther’s masterpiece, 
in my later years I have learned to esteem it more highly than ever 


before, for its influence on personal life, for its aid in the explora- 
tion of conscience, for its spiritual nourishment, its ability to | 
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strengthen and refresh, its invocation and thanksgiving.” 

But even in those circles in which the Catechism was abhorred 
rather than beloved it was so much a part of the common con- 
sciousness that its words and phrases often became proverbial. 
In our own days we often find newspaper writers quoting words 
from the Catechism in the belief that they are from St. Paul or 
some other Biblical source. 

I have mentioned earlier that the Catechism was formerly re- 
garded as “the little Bible” and that its use became so widespread 
that it always was included in the psalmbok. In this trilogy of 
folk books—Bible, Catechism and psalmbok—the last was not the 
least important. 

* * * 

There is no doubt that the psalmbok was the book which, 
more than any other, influenced Swedish spiritual life down 
through the centuries. It has been said with justice that the hymn 
has to a great extent served as the “religious textbook for the un- 
tutored.” It is also significant that in older hymnbooks there were 
both paraphrases from the Psalter and catechetical hymns. In the 
words of hymns, sometimes rather clumsily but nevertheless sin- 
cerely, the simple man could give expression to his personal devo- 
tion and his longing for eternity. 

It is not necessary to leaf through many funeral sermons from 
the past or many biographies of the deceased to discover the cen- 
tral place which the hymnbook occupied in the spiritual life of 
the Swedish people. At work and at rest, on holidays and work 
days, the words of hymns were constant companions of the 
Swedish peasantry—and, if you will, also of those of higher rank 
—and they became an expression of personal piety. 

It is related of the wife of a minister in the province of Vaster- 
gotland during the seventeenth century that when her husband 
asked her “if she could remember the Word of God as to how 
she should comport herself on her deathbed and how she should 
prepare herself for her last hour and a blessed departure from this 
life, she straightway began to enumerate the seven words of the 
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Saviour Jesus Christ which he had spoken on the Cross, as they 
appeared in a hymn in the Swedish hymnbook, verse after verse, 
and she related what instruction each word gave.” Touching is 
the description of the scene from the bloody drama which took 
place on the public square in Linkoping, in the year 1600, when 
Ture Bielke was to be executed. He first made a speech, which 
expressed his strong, evangelical confidence, and when the servant 
from the castle asked him to be quick, he replied, “Peace, my 
son.” Then in a loud voice he began to sing the hymn, “T call on 
Thee, O Christ, my Lord,” and his voice, it was said, could be 
heard above all others throughout the whole hymn. 

But hymns became the concentrated expression for men’s 
inner feelings not only on decisive occasions in their lives, but 
also, and equally, during the cares of daily life. What the afore- 
mentioned Samuel Oedman tells us in his classical portrayal of 
the old parsonage in Vislanda is doubtless symptomatic. At four 
o'clock in the morning all members of the household were awak- 
ened by the minister, and as soon as breakfast was finished, all 
went to work, the farm servants to the barn and the maid servants 
to the spinning wheels. “In order not to be overtaken by sleep 
on account of the drowsy hum of the spinning wheels, the women 
would sing morning hymns; but at the beginning of Advent, these 
were changed to Christmas hymns, which were continued during 
the whole day’s work. All hymns were sung from memory and 
were constantly repeated.” 

In the church history archives at Lund are to be found many 
descriptions of how in the evenings, especially Saturday evenings, 


people would in earlier times gather around the open fireplace | 


and, by the light of the fire, read the Epistle and the Gospel for 
the following Sunday, together with the appropriate prayers, 
after which one or more hymns were sung together. 


In this way the hymnbook became for many the best loved — 
book of all; and it was not without j justice that simple readers of | 


the hymnbook were sometimes called by the honorable name of © 


“hymnbook Christians.” In Leksand, in Dalecarlia, it still happens 
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that the minister, after announcing a death from the pulpit, reads 
a hymn which the deceased himself had chosen. This is called the 
“dying hymn,” and there is always a certain interest on the part 
of the congregation to learn which had been the favorite hymn 
of the deceased. The choice could be varied and, for outsiders, 
sometimes unexpected, to say the least. It is told, for example, of 
the father of Bishop Samuel Stadener, a godly old schoolmaster, 
that his favorite hymn was the “Hymn for a Young Woman” 
(W351). 

Many times the use of hymns approached an exorcism of the 
dark forces of existence. Very famous is Jesper Svedberg’s vivid 
description of how he dreamt that, while driving in his carriage, 
he saw Satan coming toward him with spear uplifted to murder 
him. Svedberg began to recite the hymn, “Drive from us our foe, 
and stay, O Lord, with us.” But, as he relates, “The devil only 
jeered.” Thereupon Svedberg awakened, but when he fell asleep 
again, the same image reappeared. Then, Svedberg writes, “I 
arose, fell upon my knees, prayed “Watch Thou over us, Heav- 
enly Father,’ and sang “My hope doth rest in Thee, dear Lord,’ 
‘A mighty fortress is our God,’ and ‘Come, Holy Ghost,’ together 
with the verse, three times over in the deepest devotion, ‘Drive 
from us our foe,’ reciting all the while with loud voice and in 
deep devotion. Thereupon I lay down for the fourth ume in 
order to sleep, it being midnight. And now I slept, without fur- 
ther temptation or obsession, in good peace. Praise and glory be 
the Lord’s.”’ 

A little less dramatic, but not less pertinent, is what I was told 
about an old farmer who lived near my home in the province of 
Smaland. When he had finished his spring sowing, he took up 
his hymnbook, folded his hands, stretched them out over the field, 
and read with feeling and conviction: “Now have I finally sowed 
the seed, now have I done what I am able to do. Protect Thou, 
now, O heavenly Father, in grace, the grain which I have sown.” 
This might be considered a Swedish Lutheran equivalent of the 
famous Angelus by Millet. 
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Strange sometimes are the coincidences of history—or, rather, 
they reflect something of the inner, historical happenings. About 
1820 there was adopted in Sweden a law called the Legal Division 
of the Land, which aimed at breaking up 'the old villages and there- 
by changing the old order of farm society. During the same dec- 
ade the Catechism ceased to be a part of the hymnbook, where it 
had had a place for nearly three hundred years; and at the same 
time the Bible, as a result of the circulation of millions of copies, | 
began to be the chief book, the folk book above all others. But 
it was no longer the old Bible, for the millions of copies which | 
were scattered throughout the country during the decades that | 
followed no longer contained the Apocryphal books. So it hap- 
pened that at the same time as the old order of farm society broke 
up and made place for a new order, there disappeared from the 
possession of the people, and rather soon even from their con-_ 
sciousness, those Apocryphal books whose sober wisdom of life 
had in such high degree stamped the Swedish peasantry during — 
earlier Lutheran times. | 


* * * 


Probably some will ask whether it is right to single out these 
three—Bible, Catechism, and hymnbook—as the three most im- 
portant books of popular religion. Several other religious books, 
it will be said, were distributed and read as widely as these. I have 
already mentioned the popular, romantic conception of the Bible, 
and what I have said in that connection can be applied to various 
books of devotion. 

It is possible to determine the relative distribution of these 
books on the basis of inventories of the personal belongings of 
people who had died. These furnish comprehensive and interest- 
ing primary material, to which attention was first directed by 
church history research during the last decades. In the archives 
of our district courts are thousands of inventories dating from the 
close of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Since books were considered precious objects, they were 
usually mentioned in these inventories. In most cases the subject 
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matter was also designated, though often very briefly, as, for 
instance, one hymnbook, one Catechism, one prayerbook, and 
one manual. 

The church history seminar at Lund has now begun a system- 
atic research in the stock of books formerly in existence in our 
country. 

The results, which from many points of view are very inter- 
esting, show among other things that the hymnbook and the 
Catechism reached a much larger proportion of the total popula- 
tion during the eighteenth century than did the Bible. While 
there was a Catechism or hymnbook in each fifth or sixth home, 
the Bible was to be found only in each twentieth home. This 
agrees completely with the facts which the very well-known 
writer, Carl Jonas Love Almqvist, noted in his famous book about 
the meaning of Swedish poverty (1838): “No other books than 
the hymnbook, the Catechism, and sometimes the Bible reach the 
peasantry.” Not only is the selection of books which Almqvist 
listed correct, but even the order in which the three books are 
mentioned corresponds with historical reality. 


* * * 


Now that it has been shown that the primary books of popular 
religion were those already mentioned, we should not overlook 
the fact that from the beginning of the eighteenth century a whole 
series of devotional books began to appear which, in different 
ways, reached the broad masses of the people. This literature of 
devotion, to which the attention of Swedish research has only 
recently been directed, consisted mainly of translations or revi- 
sions of foreign works. As already stated, they did not circulate 
widely at first. They were to be found in castles of the nobility, 
in parsonages, and in homes of burghers. However, indirectly 
they influenced the peasantry, in whose homes these devotional 
books were seldom found. 

One exception must be made. This is the prayer book which 
always was a part of the hymnbook, namely, the so-called Prayer 
Book of the Catechism, which to this day is included in the Swed- 
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ish hymnal under the title En liten bénbok, or little prayer book. 
Just because it was a part of the hymnbook, it came to be widely 
distributed, known, and read. Whenever one takes an old hymn- 
book in one’s hands one will find that it is especially thumbed and 
worn just in those sections which contain the prayer book. The 
poem which I quoted above stated that the young farmer’s son 
was able to recite every line in the prayer book. 

The interesting thing about this literature of devotion, as re- 
search has clearly shown, is that it kept alive and propagated the 
mystical piety of the Middle Ages. The tracts and devotional 
books which were produced by the Reformation were too general 
and impersonal in design. In the many and varied situations of. 
life, they failed to furnish the guidance of which the common 
man stood in need. To meet this need a number of prayer books, | 
containing special prayers for all professions and ranks, for vari- 
ous situations and occupations, began to appear. A Gerinall 
scholar, the elder Paul Althaus, has shown in an interesting analy-| 
sis that the contents of these prayer books emanated in part from 
medieval sources, in part from the contemporary, very rich Ro- 
man Catholic, especially Jesuit, literature. | 

None of these prayer and devotional books can be compared, 
in circulation and in importance, with John Arndt’s True Chris- 
tiamity and Garden of Paradise. Only when one considers Arndt 
against the background of what has just been said can one cor- 
rectly assess his important role in religious history. Arndt brought 
to fulfillment the piety of the early Reformation, stamped by the 
mysticism of Augustine and Bernard. This piety had been trans- 
mitted by earlier prayer books and tracts to evangelical devotional 
literature and hymns. Arndt is not the beginning, as was once 
thought, but he is the culmination and peak of this syncretism of 
medieval and Lutheran piety. It is just because he wove into one 
fabric these two threads, the mysticism of the Middle Ages and. 
the piety of evangelical Lutheranism, that he became so important 
both for his own time and for posterity. 

There is no doubt that John Arndt is the most influential 
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figure in the spiritual life of Lutheranism since the time of the 
Reformation. Arndt is the key to an understanding of the world 
of the spirit among both Pietists and Moravians. In his works he 
united the genuine Lutheran conception of faith with medieval 
conceptions of spiritual life. It is sufficient to mention that in the 
second book of his True Christianity he quoted word for word 
from the work of a medieval nun, Angela da Foligno. 

It was to this aspect of Arndt that Pietism attached itself. 
When Pietism insisted on a personally achieved decision and de- 
fined the true duty of a Christian in terms of self-denial and world 
asceticism, these were not new thoughts, for they had already 
been stressed by Arndt and, earlier, by the medieval mystics. And 
when Pietism, ‘and especially Moravianism, dwelt fondly on the 
bride’s soul love for her heavenly bridegroom, Christ, this was 
only a stronger echo of Arndt’s views, which in turn can be 
traced back to the sensual piety of nuns and the soft, sentimental 
mysticism of the medieval Passion. This, doubtless, was what 
Albrecht Ritschl had in mind when he spoke of the relationship 
between Pietism and Catholicism. But only through the more 
penetrating analysis of this literature in our own days have these 
connections been brought into full light. 

Arndt was the first, but not the only one, who in the course 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries transmitted the above- 
mentioned piety to the people. Actually, hundreds of works of 
a similar kind came from the Swedish press and, in extracts or in 
their entirety, influenced the development of piety little by little. 

* * * 

How were these books circulated among the broad masses of 
the people? First, it might be said that devotional books were 
distributed in ways different from other literature. Bookselling 
was unknown in the country districts of Sweden in former times. 
Bookbinders or book dealers used to travel about and offer for 
sale the volumes in which the people might be interested. Annual 
fairs played an important role. An advertisement of the year 1784 
reads: “During the present Lenten market in Kristinehann, and 
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at the same time in Strangnas, there will be sold several books in 
Swedish, brought from Uppsala, such as sermons by Baelter, 
Nohrberg, Rambach, Bergius, Hogstrom, and others.” It is clear 
that a new age was approaching, for not only the old books— 
Catechism, hymnbook, and parts of the Bible—but also sermons 
were for sale. 

Far into the nineteenth century, markets were the usual places 
of exchange. A trip to town, before the coming of the railroad, 
was a rather strenuous undertaking, while the spring and fall 
markets were visited by all. It was customary in my home district 
for servants to ask for leave on the day on which the nearest fair 
was being held. To these markets the bookbinders came to sell 
their wares. 

An old minister, now dead, once vividly related to me how, 
as a child, he had gone with his father, a bookbinder, on such trips 
to market in the province of Smaland and on the Island of Oland. 
They would arrive at the market town the day before the fair 
opened in order to put up their stand. Here were displayed the 
nicely bound prayer books, hung by their leather thongs in long 
rows from the counter. A boy might appear who wished to buy 
a bride’s hymnbook for his betrothed, another might wish a Cate- 
chism or postil, but old people usually asked for the gamla psalm- 
. boken (old hymnbooks), that is, the hymnbook of 1695. And 
when the people returned home from market, more than one car- 
ried in a blue-checked handkerchief a newly purchased postil, a 
precious treasure to be used not only as an ornament but also for 
reading and meditation. 


Finally, one might ask what caused all this devotional literature 
to become so wide-spread among the masses. The causes were 
many. One can point to the fact that it was actually the only lit- 
erature which those who did not know Latin could read. One 
can also refer to what has already been said—that the books of the 
Old Testament met the need for dramatic suspense which the epic 
novels of our day try to satisfy. But the explanation probably 
lies still deeper, on the plane of the soul. The longing for, and 
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inclination toward, mysticism and moral earnestness, which is at 
the bottom of the Nordic soul, found a full-toned response in 
these prayers and hymns, the more so because these books were 
stamped with a wisdom of life and a knowledge of man which 
suggest the methods of modern psychology. 

From what has been said, it seems to be clear that all these 
popular books of religion have meant much more in the evolution 
of Swedish culture than was formerly believed. To a much 
greater extent than the so-called belles-lettres, popular religious 
books have influenced Swedish thought and daily habits. They 
created a rhythm of life and an atmosphere from which have 
emanated important contributions in cultural and social fields. 
These cannot be fully understood without considering the soil 
from which they have grown. 
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Durinc the past years there has been a constantly growing hes 
gency among the evangelical churches in India to prepare the 
way for a more perfect manifestation of true Christian unity. 


Therefore it has become necessary to state afresh, simply and 
briefly, what the Lutheran Churches in India believe, confess, 


and teach to be essential for men’s salvation and for the edification 
of the church. 


God’s Holy Spirit has led us to fulfill this task by listening 
humbly and obediently to Christ, our Saviour, in the Word of 
God that testifies of him. It is obvious that in doing so we had to 
avoid previous rigid theological formulations as well as practical 
considerations which might have tempted us to wishful and utili- 
tarian thinking. We tried to express our faith in statements which 
are in word and substance as close and true to the Holy Scriptures 
as possible, and we believe that in this attitude we are in complete 
unison with our Lutheran fathers whose confessional statements 
have been referred to throughout our work. 


Tue Trrune Gop 
1. The doctrine of the divine Trinity is an incomprehensible 
mystery; but it is thus that God has been pleased to reveal himself 
for our salvation. The Holy Scriptures offer sure and firm testi- 
monies that God has revealed himself as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Therefore we confess that the Father is God, the Son is 


*In the January, 1950, number of THe Lurneran Worvp Review, pp. 139 f., the 
Rev. H. Meyer reported that Lutherans in India had prepared a new statement of 
faith which has since been presented to the constituent churches of the Federation 
of Lutheran Churches in India for study. This statement, which is intended to “avoid 
antiquated theological formulations and slogans” that are unfamiliar to Indians, is 
of such interest to world Lutheranism that it is here reproduced in its entirety with 
only a few minor editorial changes.—Editor. ‘ 
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God, and the Holy Spirit is God, and yet there are not three 
Gods, but one God. (Matthew 3:16- 17; 28:19; I Corinthians 
13:14; Augsburg Confession I; Athanasian Creed.) 

2. All three persons are active as one God. Yet we believe, 
in accordance with the Holy Scriptures, in the Father as our 
creator and preserver, in the Son as our redeemer, and in the Holy 
Spirit as our comforter and sanctifier, interpreter of the will of 
God, and builder of God’s church. (I Corinthians 12:4-6; II 
Corinthians 13:14; Large Catechism IH; Nicene Creed 6-7.) 


Curist, THE SON oF Gop, INCARNATE 

The Scriptures affirm that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten 
of the Father from eternity, and also true man, born of the Virgin 
Mary, is our Lord, who has redeemed us, lost and condemned 
creatures, purchased and delivered us from all sins, from death, 
and from the power of the devil, not with gold or silver, but with 
his holy, precious blood, and with his innocent suffering and 
death, that we may be his own and live under him in his Kingdom, 
and serve him in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and bless- 
edness, even as he is risen from the dead, lives and reigns to all 
eternity. (Matthew 3:17; 17:5; John 3:16; 14:10-11; Colossians 
220: Luke ons ie12- John 15294; Galatians 4: 4; Febrews 2:14; 
Miarks2217;) Ibuke 19: 10;>24:47; acts 4:125/1 Limothyor: 153 1 
Peter 1:18-20; Luke 22:44, 63-65; 23:33, 46, 53; Hf Corinthians 
5:15; Hebrews 7:24, 25; Matthew 28:6; Luke 24:5-6; Acts 4:10, 
13:30; Matthew 28:18; Acts 2:33; 7:55-56; Ephesians 4: 10; Mat- 
thew 25:31ff.; Small Catechism II, 1; Augsburg Confession III.) 


Tue Nature oF SIN 
1. God created man in his own image and bestowed his bless- 
ings on him and his offspring, but man, tempted by Satan, 
separated himself willfully and knowingly from God. This sep- 
aration from God is sin. (Genesis 1:27f.; Genesis 3: 1ff.) 
2. By sin man ceased to worship, love, and trust God above 
all things. (Psalm 14: 1ff.; Romans 3: 1of.; Apology II, 14, 23ff.) 
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3. Sin is thus the attitude of enmity against God by which 
man claims the honor and authority which by right belong to 
God. This attitude brings forth evil lusts and deeds and hatred 
against God, and corrupts all human relationships. (Titus 3:3; 
Romans 8:7; 5:10; Ephesians 2:14ff.; Formula of Concord, Epit. 
35) 

4. As the human race has descended from Adam, every man 
is born with sin and guilt. Therefore Adam’s sin, which justly 
subjects all men to damnation, has totally corrupted all men and 


rendered them powerless to reconcile themselves with God. (Ro- | 


mans 3:23; 5:12; I Corinthians 15:21; I John 5:19; Psalm 14: rff.; 
Ephesians 2:3; Augsburg Confession II, 1f.; Formula of Concord, 
Sola Declall ia.) 

5. Sin is not God’s will, neither is it solely destiny or the 
result of environment, nor solely Satan’s work, but man’s own 
guilt. (Romans 5:12ff.; 7:7ff.; Il Corinthians 11:3; I Timothy 
Deets) 

6. All the evil in the world, even death, separation from the 
life of God, is the inevitable curse of sin. (Romans 5: 12ff.; Apol- 
ogy II, 46ff.) 

7. God has in his long-suffering patience not committed man 
and the world to perdition at once. With a view to man’s final 
salvation, God left the human race a certain ability to create order, 
give and obey laws, and recognize sin. But all efforts of man to 
save and sanctify himself are futile because they are poisoned by 
the corruption of his whole being, i.e. by sin. (Matthew 7: i7f.; 
15:19; John 3:6; I Corinthians 2:14; Ephesians 2:3; Formula of 
Concord; Sol. Decl. 126.335) 

8. Only the Word of God, and particularly the Law of God, 


can lead man to true consciousness of his sin and to conviction of 


9. The real nature and depth of sin can be recognized only 
under the cross of Christ, where the Law as well as the Gospel 
have been revealed in their fullness. 
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JustTiFIcATION By FarrH 

1. Moved by compassion and willing man’s redemption, God 
sent his Son to be the Saviour of the world. By his vicarious life 
and death Jesus atoned for all sin, triumphed over sin, death, and 
the devil, and thereby achieved man’s salvation. (John 3:16; | 
John 2:2; Ephesians 1: 3ff.) 

2. Because of this work of Christ and his righteousness, God 
no longer imputes sin, but has in his heart forgiven all sins to all 
men, and is now ready and willing to receive sinners into his son- 
ship. (II Corinthians 5:19; Romans 5:18.) 

3. When God offers this grace to men in his Gospel, and 
the sinner accepts this grace in faith, God justifies him, i.e. he 
restores him to full sonship. (Romans 1:17; 3:22; Formula of 
Concord, Epit. II, 5-6; Sol. Decl. III, 22.) 

4. Faith is the trust of our hearts in God’s grace and in the 
salvation wrought by him through Christ. It is the work of God’s 
Holy Spirit in our heart through the Gospel. In this complete 
work of God lies the sure foundation of our faith, and therefore 
we can have complete certainty of our salvation. (Formula of 
Concord, Epit. III, 6; Sol. Decl. IIIf, 11; Sol. Decl. III, 30.) 

5. It follows that God, looking upon our faith, declares us 
righteous not because faith would constitute a merit or an act of 
co-operation on our part, but because it trusts solely in what God 
has done. (Romans 3:24, 28; 5:1f.; 11:6; Formula of Concord, 
Sol. Decl. HII, 13, 30-31.) 


CurisTIAN Love AND OBEDIENCE 

1. The state of sonship is a present possession which we have 
and hold in its completeness as long as we continue in faith. 

2. This faith is in itself a new life and power in our hearts, 
and by its very nature brings forth a holy life and good works. 
Faith is a busy, living, and powerful thing, continually active in 
deeds of love. These fruits of faith, however, do not give to faith 
its saving power. We are not saved through good works, but to 
do good works. (II Corinthians 5:17; I Thessalonians 1:3; Ephe- 
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sians 2:8-10; Formula of Concord, Epit. IV, 6; Sol. Decl. LVieros) 

3. The change of heart in a believer will induce him to 
struggle against sin by daily contrition and repentance; his former 
manner of life will be changed. Faith eriables him to overcome 
temptations because it gives him a new will that is in conformity 
with God’s will (sanctification). (Galatians 5:24; Romans 6: 
12ff.; Romans 8:13; Ephesians 4:22; If Corinthians 7:1; I John 
333.) 

4. Sanctification is necessary because it is inherent in faith 
and because it is in accordance with God’s will. The Holy Spirit 
has converted us for the purpose of living under Christ in true 
holiness. Thus every kind of good work in the life of a believer 
which proceeds from the proper motive, the love of Christ, and 
conforms to the holy will of God, will be a service well-pleasing 
to God. (Matthew 3:8; Galatians 5:6; Titus 2; Matthew 5:16; 
Apology III, 2; I John 4:19.) 

5. The motive for good works is the love of Christ that 
dwells in us and constrains us to love him and for his sake love our 
neighbor and all men. (Romans 13:10; If Corinthians 5:14.) 

6. The new life which the believer leads is called a living 
sacrifice of thanksgiving for mercies received, but by no means 
a sacrifice by which man atones for past transgressions. (Romans 
12:1; Hebrews 13: 15-16; Luke 17:10; Formula of Concord, Epit. 
Age lle?) 

7. We are justified and living a life in sanctification, but ac- 
cording to our old nature we are stull sinners. We now need the 
Law of God as a rule and a guide, which no longer compels our 
obedience, but points out what is pleasing in the sight of God. 
(Isaiah 64:6; Philippians 3:12; Romans 7:14-24; Il Corinthians 
7:1; | Corinthians 9:21; Formula of Concord, Epit. 1V, V, VI, 
10-11, VI, 1ff.) 

8. The life in Christ, if it is sound, is bound to grow in holi- 
ness unto the full measure of the stature of Christ. (Galatians 
5:16; Luke 17:10; Ephesians 4: 13-16; I Thessalonians 4:1, 3; He- 
brews 12214311 /Peteria: 15 f:) 
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Tue Worp or Gop 

1. God speaks to us. His message in Jesus Christ, his Son, 
through the Holy Scriptures and the sacraments, and through the 
living voice of the Gospel in the church, is the Word of God. 

2. The Word of God is primarily and essentially the incar- 
nate Word, his Son, Jesus Christ, who wrought the salvation of 
men and revealed God to the world. (John 1:14; I John 1: 1-3.) 

3. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the Word of God, being the first-hand testimony and inspired 
record, interpretation, and proclamation of God’s mighty deeds 
for our salvation, written by men of God who were somed by 
the Holy Spirit. (II Timothy 3:15ff.; If Peter 1:20f.; I Corin- 
thians 2:13; I Thessalonians 2:13.) 

4. Therefore the Holy Scriptures are of supreme importance 
as a means through which the Holy Spirit testifies of Christ and 
thus creates and strengthens faith. (John 5:39.) 

5. Therefore also the Holy Scriptures are the only source of 
doctrine and the only norm and authority according to which all 
doctrine, preaching, confession, and life in the church should be 
judged. (Augsburg Confession, Pref. 8; Apology, Pref. 8, 9; For- 
mula of Concord, Epit. Pref. 1, 7, Sol. Decl., De Regula Fidei, 3.) 

6. Christ, the central subject and at the same time the lord 
and master of the Holy Scriptures, is the ultimate touchstone of 
every Biblical book and word. (John 5:39; Formula of Concord, 
pit, Pref... 7.) 

7. As the Word of God is a power that can and does save 
men, the Holy Spirit constrains the believers to proclaim this 
Word everywhere and to everyone as the good news of salvation. 
(Matthew 28:20; Mark 16:15; Romans 1: 14ff.) 


THe SACRAMENTS 
The two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
the Word of God, given under visible signs as a testimony of his 
grace, for the awakening and strengthening of faith and for the 
consolation and reassurance of burdened and afflicted hearts. 
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REGENERATION (CONVERSION AND BaprisM) 

1. Christ is the head of the church. Therefore, to become a 
member of the church is the organic and dynamic ingrafting of 
the believer into Christ. This is an act of God, redeeming us from 
death and granting us life with Christ. ‘This ingrafting is, there- 
fore, properly called regeneration. (Galatians 3:27; Ephesians 
2:3ff.; Ephesians 2:20ff.; Colossians 1:13; 3:3; Johns tia 
Romans 11:24; I Peter 1:3, 23; Romans 6: 3-11; Large Catechism 
IV, 10.) 
~ 2. Before becoming Christians we, together with the whole | 
human race, were bound in sin and doomed to death. (Colossians 
2:13; Ephesians 2:1f.; Romans 1:18; 5:12ff.) 

3. Christ, out of free grace, extends his call in order to deliver _ 
us from this world of sin and death. (Mark 1:15; Acts 2:38.) 

4. To all, infants and adults, this call is extended by the Holy 
Spirit through the means of grace. (Acts 17:30f.; I Timothy 2:4.) 

5. The Holy Spirit, through this call, works humble repent- 
ance—a longing for forgiveness, hatred of sin, and faith in Christ 
(conversion). (Acts 2:37; II Corinthians 7: 10.) 

6. The sacrament of Holy Baptism is the visible Word of 
God of our integration into the one, holy church. And, though 
we recognize that the grace of God is not limited, we hold with 
the Holy Scriptures that our regeneration is consummated and 
assured in Holy Baptism, the washing of regeneration. (Acts 
2:38; Mark 16:16; John 3:3; Titus 3:5; Romans 6:22ff.; I Peter 
3:21; Augsburg Confession IX; Large Catechism IV, 44ff.) 

7. As the call and grace of God are the primary and essential 
factors of regeneration, i.e. of being ingrafted into Christ, we hold 
that infants, too, are to be baptized and thus made partakers of 
divine grace. (Mark 10:14; Large Catechism IV, 47ff.) 

8. The complete integration into the life of Christ consists of 
these two factors, viz. conversion and Baptism, the one urging us 
to the other. (Mark 16:16; Matthew 28:19; Romans 6: 2-4; Small 
Catechism IV.) 


9. Baptism is essentially God’s work, and its validity does not 
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depend upon our conversion or faith. Its saving effect, however, 
depends upon our acceptance and continuance in faith. (Large 
Catechism IV, 10.) 

10. From the above statement it is evident that one cannot 
establish an order of priority between conversion and Baptism. 
God’s providence and guidance will determine which shall come 
first in each individual case. (Mark 16:16; Matthew 28: 19-20.) 


Tue Lorp’s Suprer 

1. Ihe Lord’s Supper is essentially an act of God in which 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, is the divine agent, at the same time the 
giver and the gift. Therefore, when celebrated according to our 
Lord’s institution, it is valid, independent of the faith of the par- 
ticipants, but the salutary effect depends on its acceptance in 
faith, whereas reception in irreverence will be detrimental. (John 
6:27, 35; I Corinthians 11:27; Large Catechism V, 35, 37; For- 
mula of Concord, Epit. VII, 16.) 

2. a) The Lord’s Supper is essentially the mystery of the real 
personal presence of our Lord Jesus Christ according to his prom- 
ise, “Where two or three are gathered together . . .” and “Lo, I 
am with you...” (Matthew 18:20, 28:20.) 

b) The Lord’s Supper is a reaffirmation by Christ of the 
covenant between him, the Saviour who died for us, and the be- 
liever who thereby receives forgiveness of sins, life, salvation, and 
power to combat sin and to serve in love. (Luke 22:19-20; I 
Corinthians 11:24-25.) 

c) The Lord’s Supper is also an act of commemoration 
by which we are reminded that the Lord who is present here and 
now is the same Lord who sacrificed himself by his death on the 
cross when he gave his body and shed his blood for the remission 
of the sins of the world. (Luke 22:19-20; I Corinthians 11: 
24-25.) 

d) The real presence of our Lord in the Holy Com- 
munion is an earnest of the final victory and of the consummation 
of our union with him when we shall see him as he is. (Matthew 
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26:29; I Corinthians 11:26.) 

e) By partaking of the Lord’s Supper we proclaim the 
death of Christ for sinners. (I Corinthians 11:26.) 

f) Our participation in the Lord’s Supper is also an act of 
thanksgiving, in response to the gift received from Christ, in 
which we offer ourselves anew to our Lord. (Augsburg Con- 
fession XXIV, 33.) 

¢) We hold further, with the Scriptures, that the Lord’s 
Supper is the communion of brotherly love among believers and 
places participants under the obligation to live as brothers. 


THe Cuurcu 

1. The one, holy, catholic, apostolic, Christian church is the 
Body of Christ of which he is the head and believers in him are 
the members. (Ephesians 1:22f.; 4:12-15f.; Colossians 1:18, 
Apology VI, VIE, 5; Smalcald Articles, Part H, IV, 1, Large 
Catechism II, Art. III, 51f.) 

2. The church is the creation of the Holy Spirit, who brings 
individual men to faith and binds them together in the com- 
munion of the Spirit. This is an organic and dynamic unity, pour- 
ing forth from its center, Christ, streams of saving energy. Only 
those who have faith in Jesus Christ as their only Saviour are 
members of the church. To the church belong all such believers, 
however widely they may be separated one from another by 
space, time, race, culture, and other similar factors. (Acts 2:1ff.; 
Ephesians 4:3; If Corinthians 13:14; Large Catechism II, Art. III, 
s1f.; I John 5:12; Apology VII, VIII, 8; John 11:52; Ephesians 
2:11-18; Colossians 2:5; Apology VII, VIII, 20, 30f., 33; Colos- 
sians 3:10; Galatians 3:27, 28; John 7:38.) 

3. Christ exercises his lordship over the members of his 
church through the means of grace. This lordship consists of his 
personal dynamic influence on souls, and yet it is not a coercive 
but a vitalizing power. (Ephesians 4: 11f.; 3:7; Philippians 2:13, 
Romans 1:16; I Corinthians 1:23f.) 

4. Christ is present everywhere and operates throughout all 
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creation, and the whole earth is, therefore, full of the temporal 
bounties and blessings of God. Still we hold with the Scriptures 
that normally God offers and communicates the spiritual blessings 
brought by Christ (namely, the forgiveness of sins and the treas- 
ures and gifts connected therewith) through the means of grace 
ordained by him. These means of grace are the Word of the Gos- 
pel, in every form in which it is brought to man, and the sacra- 
ments of Holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. (Colossians 1:17, 
Acti: 1.75 Acts 17:24-28; Formula of Concord, Epit. II, 4; Neg. 
6; Romans ro: 14f.; Ephesians 5, 26f.; Apology VII, VUI, 20.) 

sa) Lhecchurech is one holy, catholic, apostolic, Christian 
church. The church is one, without division, nor can it be divided. 
It cannot be divided because the members of the church are united 
in Christ as the head, which union implies not only love toward 
God, but also love toward one’s neighbors. The unity of the 
church which is established by the Holy Spirit is not only to 
remain, but it is to manifest itself. —IThe one church as such is ever 
one and cannot be rent. In John 17 it is not this oneness for which 
Jesus prays. Existing as it does, it is the subject neither for prayer 
nor for exhortation. It is the manifestation of this oneness, already 
existing, for which Jesus prays and which is the purpose of St. 
Paul’s exhortation that we may all stand as one in the Name, the 
Word, and the Truth. Therefore we deplore the fact that this 
manifestation has been hindered by members of the church and 
we confess that all believers are under constant obligation to allow 
this unity to become more perfectly manifested. (Acts 2:42, 
44ff.; Ephesians 2:19, 21f.; I Corinthians 1: 12f.; 3: 1-11; Apology 
Vie WIs> 0-1 Corinthians 1210-13;)John 177 11521-2338: 31f., 
36.) 

The church is holy because Christ, its head, is holy in an abso- 
lute sense, and because its members are, in him, justified, conse- 
crated, and sanctified, and therefore growing in sanctification. It 
is holy also because the means of grace through which the Holy 
Spirit works in the hearts of men are holy. (John 8:31f.; 36; Acts 
10:43; Romans 4; Galatians 3:24; I Peter 1:15; John 17:19; T 
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Corinthians 3:17; 6:11; Ephesians 5:26-27; Apology VII, VIII.) 

The church is called catholic or universal, both with respect 
to its steadfast adherence to the confession of the faith which was. 
once for all delivered unto the saints, and with respect to its ex- 
tent, including men everywhere and embracing believers in all 
places and at all times. (Jude 3; Matthew 13:38; John 10:16; 11: 
51, 52; Apology VII, VIII, ro.) 

This one, holy, catholic church is also apostolic, not because 
of the union of its members in any one organization which claims 
to possess historical connection with the apostles, but because the 
faith in Christ Jesus which all members of the church have in 
common is the same faith that was in the hearts of the apostles and 
which was proclaimed by them. This faith has been and still is 
perpetuated by the unbroken testimony of believers. The Holy 
Scriptures are the permanent and authoritative record of apostolic 
truth, which is the ground of the Christian faith. (Acts 2:42; 
Ephesians 2:20.) 

The church is called Christian because it consists of those who 
believe in Christ. (Augsburg Confession VII; Apology VII, VII, 
228) 

6. The church is a spiritual entity which can be compre- 
hended only in faith. It is, therefore, not possible to circumscribe 
it or point out who belongs to it. This is known only to God, 
who alone can look into the heart of man. (Small Catechism I], 
Art. ii; Augsburg Confession VIII; Apology VII, VIII, 17-20.) 

On the other hand, the church, consisting of believers in Christ 
whom the Holy Spirit unites in congregations for common wor- 
ship and testimony, is a communion of human beings, and as such 
perceptible, and it becomes perceptible as the church of Christ by 
the proclamation of the Word of God, the administration of the 
sacraments, and the works of Christian love. If in any congrega- 
tion or church organization any one of these marks is wanting, 
that society is in danger of losing its character as a member of the 
one, holy, catholic, apostolic, Christian church. 

7. Local congregations and groups of congregations, joined 
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in a wider church organization, insofar as they proclaim the 
Word of God, administer the sacraments, and perform works of 
Christian love, are in their place and time a genuine representation 
of the one, holy, catholic, apostolic, Christian church. There are 
not two kinds of churches, indicated by the terms “one, holy, 
catholic, apostolic, Christian church” and “local congregations or 
empirical churches.” (Apology VII, VIII 8-10; 12-14.) 

Local congregations and church organizations may, out of 
Christian love, consider all professing Christians members of the 
church, and on the other hand may excommunicate members 
whom they deem to live as impenitent sinners, but we are aware 
of the fact that they may be wrong in their judgment. Such per- 
sons may still be members of God’s church, though living outside 
the pale of a local congregation. (I John 4:1-6; Apology VII, 
VIII 8-10, 12-14.) 

8. The basis for the manifestation of unity among groups of 
professing believers is oneness in Christ. Accordingly we believe 
that agreement in basic doctrines, which are of the essence of the 
Gospel and quite clearly taught by the Word of God, is essential 
for the manifestation of true unity. “And to the true unity of the 
church it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel and the administration of the sacraments.” (Augsburg Con- 
fession VII, 2ff.) 

g. Basic doctrines of the Gospel are considered to be the 
doctrines concerning (1) The Triune God, (2) Christ the Son 
of God, Incarnate, (3) the Nature of Sin, (4) Justification by 
Faith, (5) Christian Love and Obedience, the Fruits of Justifica- 
tion, (6) The Word of God and the Sacraments of Holy Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper as the Means of Grace, (7) The Church 
and the Ministry, (8) The Word of God as the Standard and 
Authority of Faith, and (9) The Last Things. 


AvuTHOoRITY AND MINISTRIES IN THE CHURCH 


1. We hold with the Holy Scriptures that there is but one 
authority in the church: Christ Jesus, the Lord and head of the 
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church. (John 10:16; Ephesians 4:5, 15f.) 

2. The Lord of the church exercises his authority through 
his Spirit and his divine Word, which always operate together. 
(John 14:25f.; 16:7-15.) 3 

3. All those in whom the Holy Spirit through the Word of 
God has created faith and whom he has made members of the 
church are called to serve the Lord of the church and in his serv- 
ice to serve all men. Since all believers are called to serve the 
Lord of the church we speak of them as the priesthood of be- 
lievers. Insofar as local congregations and church organizations 
are true representatives of the one, holy, catholic, apostolic, Chris- 
tian church, and as such subject to the Word of God, they have 
the right to carry out the functions entrusted to the church, in- 
cluding the right to exercise and delegate authority entrusted to 
it by Christ. (Ephesians 4:12; I Peter 2:9; Melanchthon’s Trea- 
tise 67.) . 

4. The nature of the Christian’s service is determined by the 
Holy Spirit, and the authority of the service is that of the divine 
Word in which and through which he believed and was called. 
(I Corinthians 12:11; Smalcald Articles III, VIII, roff.; Melanch- 
thon’s Treatise 11, 31.) 

3. [he Holy Spirit has called and calls believers to serve the 
Lord of the church in a great number of different ways (minis- 
tries) and for that purpose equips them with a great variety of 
spiritual gifts. (I Corinthians 12:4, 28; Romans 12:6ff.; Ephe- 
sians 4:71) Peter 4:10!) 

6. The call to any one of these ministries may be an imme- 
diate call or a mediate call; it may come through one man, through 
a group of men, through a local congregation, or through a church 
organization. (Acts 9:15; Galatians 1:12; Acts 16:1-3; 6:2, 3.) 

7. The call to a specific ministry in the church is normally 
consummated through confirmation by a duly constituted local 
congregation or church organization. 

8. ‘The variety of ministries in the New Testament, of spirit- 
ual gifts pertaining to these ministries, and the various ways in 
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which people in the church were called and appointed to these 
ministries show clearly that the Lord of the church did not give 
nor want to give eternal validity or divine sanction to a fixed 
order or constitution regulating any one of these ministries. (I 
Corinthians 12:4ff.; Romans 12:6; Ephesians 4:7ff.) 

g. It is obvious that the church never has been and never will 
be without that essential ministry which preaches the Word of 
God, administers the sacraments, and shepherds the flock. In 
accordance with the practice recorded in the New Testament, it 
has been customary that those called to this ministry be ordained 
by other ministers by the laying on of hands and by prayer. (Mat- 
thew 10:7; Mark 16:15; Acts 6:4; Acts 13:3; 14:23; I Timothy 
4:14; 5:22; II Timothy 1:6; Augsburg Confession V, XIV; Apol- 
ogy XIV.) 

10. Any arrangements, order, or constitution made by a local 
congregation or a church organization to regulate any ministry are 
valid by divine right only inasmuch as it is subservient to the 
main task and service to which all members of the church are 
called: the witness to the living Word of God. (Smalcald Arti- 
eles; Part II, iv; Part IIT, x:) 

1. Insofar as orders and constitutions in the churches are of 
human right only, they may be changed or even abolished. The 
churches as well as all Christians individually are bound to keep a 
constant watch lest such orders become a hindrance rather than 
a ready and useful instrument for the real service entrusted to the 
believers. (Augsburg Confession XV; Apology XIV; Smalcald 
Apticles; Part dl, iv, 7:) 

12. It follows further that a church which, because it is bound 
by a certain rigid conception of the ministry, does not make use 
of the varied gifts granted to its members, severely restricts the 
service which the Lord demands of her. (I Corinthians 12; I 
Corinthians 14.) 

13. The ministry of any council, committee, or similar organ- 
ization within the church, or of a majority within such an organi- 
zation, is a legitimate ministry only insofar as it remains subservient 
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to the Word of God. (Romans 12:6-8; I Peter 4:11.) 

14. Likewise the ministry of a elnireh counselor or adminis- 
trator is one of the ministries which the Lord uses to further the 
general worship and service of the church. This ministry, like 
all other ministries, is such by divine mght only inasmuch as it 
serves to further the proclamation of the living Word of God. 
The Word of God is its sole source of authority. Such a ministry 
cannot and should not, therefore, be confused with any kind of 
secular leadership. 

15. The ministry of a bishop, or its equivalent, is one of the 
various ministries which the Holy Spirit has given to his church 
and is, as such, neither inferior nor superior to any of the other 
ministries; nor is it exempted from the general principle that its 
functions are by divine right only inasmuch as they are of service 
through and to the Word of God. Since, however, the New 
Testament shows that the ministry of bishops developed in apos- 
tolic times, we hold that the office of bishop as a shepherd of all 
pastors is of great benefit to the church. The bishop, in an inde- 
pendent position, will be able to watch that all the ministrations 
in the church are carried out in accordance with the supreme 
authority in the church, viz. the Word of God. (Philippians 1; 
1; | Timothy 3:1ff.; Titus 1:7ff.) 

16. As all legitimate orders, rules, and constitutions made by 
churches for the purpose of regulating and differentiating minis- 
tries are made to implement the main service entrusted to all be- 
lievers, the members of churches are in faith and love bound to 
obey them. But no church should be denied the right to consider 
a change or abrogation of such human arrangements or to create 
new orders if and when the old ones should prove obstructive and 
detrimental to the main service of the church, viz. the proclama- 
tion of the living Word of God in all its dynamic reality. (He- 
brews 13:7; 17:24; I Thessalonians 5:12; Formula of Concord, 


Epit. X, 4f.) 
Tue Last Tuines 
1. The Christian faith is eschatological. It relates all men and 
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the whole creation in time to eternity. 

2. The Holy Scriptures reveal that God governs history, 
leading all creation by his grace and judgment toward the goal 
appointed by his love. He will terminate history and time itself, 
consummating his plan by a definite act, namely, the return of 
Jesus Christ in the same manner as he ascended into heaven. 
(Luke 21:33; Acts 1:11; II Corinthians 5:10; I Thessalonians 
4:16.) 

3. While in the Spirit and power of God the church is work- 
ing out his will, viz. the extension of God’s kingdom on earth by 
proclaiming the Gospel and performing works of Christian love, 
at the same time it also looks forward to the mighty intervention 
of God to set up the new heaven and the new earth. (Revelation 
BAL tt) 

4. Whereas the first advent of Jesus Christ was marked by 
humility, for the salvation of man, his second advent will reveal 
his victory over Satan and manifest his sovereignty over all things. 
(Matthew 16:27; 25:31; 26:64; I Corinthians 15:25, 26.) 

5. As Jesus Christ rose bodily as the first fruit of the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, so also, at his call, will all dead arise bodily. 
(Matthew 22:31, 32; I Corinthians 15:20-23, 42-49.) 

6. Jesus Christ will separate the good from the evil, judging 
them by their works, whether they are the fruits of faith or the 
result of unbelief. The evil will be finally rejected and excluded 
from God’s presence and communion, and the good will be 
gathered into the new heaven and earth for an eternal life in per- 
fect righteousness and blessedness. (Matthew 25:31-46; Romans 
14: 10-12; IL Corinthians 5:10.) 


CREEDAL AND CONFESSIONAL STATEMENTS 
1. The faith by which the church lives and which it is bound 
to proclaim is trust in God’s grace and the salvation wrought by 
God through Jesus Christ. This trust implies wholehearted sur- 
render to the Saviour and willing obedience to his holy will. It 
is an attitude, an active power, of our innermost being, our will, 
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our “heart,” in which our whole personality 1s involved. 

2, Although faith is thus, chiefly and primarily, not an intel- 
lectual act; nevertheless an intellectual element is included in it. 
The church, therefore, needs to think through and state clearly 
the content and the implications of its message and the form in 
which it is to be proclaimed. As thought forms and other condi- 
tions change from time to time and vary among peoples of differ- 
ent cultures, this work has to be done anew again and again. 

3. The history of the church shows that Christian thought 
has sometimes gone astray and the Christian message has been in 
danger of being distorted or falsified. This has necessitated brief, 
plain statements of the Christian faith, i.e. creeds and confessions. 
Such statements do the church the service of safeguarding the 
faith from aberrations and false teaching. They are testimonies 
as to how the Gospel was understood and interpreted by the 
church in times gone by, and on what grounds erroneous teaching 
was then rejected. 

4. The creeds and confessions are not sources of doctrine, 
nor are they rules or standards of faith with authority to judge 
over the teaching of the church. This authority belongs only to 
the Word of God, to which the creeds and confessions are alto- 
gether subordinate. But they render a very necessary service as 
guides to the thought of the church as well as to its teaching and 
preaching, because they constantly refer us back to the Word of 
God, the eternal truth. 

5. Though the basis for the unity of the church is oneness in 
the Lord Reele nevertheless, for the fuller manifestation of this 
unity, agreement regarding the basic doctrines which are of the 
essence of the Gospel, clearly taught by the Word of God, is 
necessary. 

The way to such agreement is a fresh, unbiased devotion to 
the Word of God in a common endeavor to understand and state 
the truth. 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN HUNGARY 
AND ITS PROBLEMS TODAY 


By Anpor M. Lerrier 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


A.mosr the only source of direct information as to the present 
condition of the Lutheran Church in Hungary is a paper known 
as the Evangélikus Elet, or “Lutheran Life,” published by the 
State Luther Society, a lay organization formerly headed by Dr. 
Ivan Reok, surgeon, evangelist, religious writer, member of Parlia- 
ment, and leader of the so-called collaborationist party of the 
church. Dr. Reok is at present the lay president of the Lutheran 
Church in Hungary (in place of Baron Radvanszky) and, to- 
gether with Bishop Zoltan Turoczy, is the actual head of the 
church. The Evangélikus Elet is Dr. Reok’s paper, and it reflects 
the present official opinion in the church. Apart from periodic 
exclamations about the wonders of the Soviet régime and in addi- 
tion to filtered church news from abroad, the Evangélikus Elet 
appears to have addressed itself earnestly to the urgent problems 
which face the church. Recent numbers of this paper give us an 
opportunity to observe the important problems that arose as a 
result of the radical political change in Hungary, especially in 
the fields of religious education, evangelism, and stewardship. 
The nationalization of schools found the church unprepared 
to take over the religious education of children and young people. 
There was no over-all plan, there were no usable textbooks and 
no trained volunteer teachers. Since the teaching of religion was 
to continue in the public schools as an “elective” for those pupils 
whose parents made a written request to this effect, the first prob- 
lem was to provide textbooks that would meet the requirements 
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of the Ministry of Culture. That there were some difficulties 
along this line can be surmised from the fact that while the schools 
opened early in September, it was not until October 16 that a 
headline announced that “The Ministry of Culture approved the 
new Lutheran and Calvinist textbooks of religious education.” 
The article further states that there was “‘a most friendly discus- 
sion” with Dr. Julius Ortutay, Minister of Culture, and that the 
new textbooks will appear in four to six weeks.” In the meantime, 
however, there were certain utterances which seem to indicate 
that the manuscripts of the textbooks were not quite to the liking 
of the Ministry of Culture. While Louis Kemeény, assistant bishop 
of the Montana Banya Diocese (substituting for jailed Bishop 
Ordass), declared in a very stern statement that the “manuscripts 
of the new textbooks are not as yet approved and for the time 
being mimeographed material will be used,” Dr. Louis Veto 
bishop of the Tiscian Diocese, wrote an article on the necessity of 
harmonizing the terminology of religion with that of science. He 
declared: 


If we examine the difference between religion and science we must 
come to the conclusion that it originates from the ignorance and the im- 
proper interpretation of the Bible. The problem will be seen thus espe- 
cially by those who do not regard the Bible as an idol fallen from heaven 
or—if I may use the language of Luther—who do not regard it as a paper 
pope which requires blind obedience and blind faith, and believe that the 
Word of God appears in the Bible in the same manner as in the stable of 
Bethlehem. . . . It would be foolish to force modern man to think of bio- 
logical and physical sciences as if these sciences had not advanced since 
the first biblical revelations.? 


An article signed by “H.L.” reveals more directly the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Ministry of Culture with the manuscripts submitted 
for the new religious textbooks. 


It became evident during the Examining Committee’s meeting, but 
more especially during the sympathetic review of the submitted manu- 


*September 11, 1949. Since all quotations are from the Evangélikus Elet only 
dates will be noted. " 


2 October 16, 1949. 
* September 11, 1949 
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scripts by the Ministry of Culture, that our present-day theologians use 
many expressions which are not befitting our modern age and are hard to 
understand. The style of these textbooks is very involved and many un- 
intelligible technical terms are used. The proposed books make no attempt 
to apply their material toward practical Christian objectives which are 
imperative in our day and age.* 

Another article, which criticizes the fruitlessness of the profes- 
sional religious teachers of the past who were unable to touch even 
20% of the children and young people spiritually, closed with 
this ominous note: 

Our Christianity, our church in this confusing and troublesome age 
when the whole question of religious education is in the front, looks more 
and more with great hope toward the Christian home. The home is 
the final stronghold where, even if all other avenues may be closed, Chris- 
tian education can find a champion. . . . Just as the teaching ministry was 
taken out of the hand of professional teachers of religion and was handed 
over to pastors, so it may be possible that it will be handed even further 
back into the hands of parents.° 
The deep concern for the fate of religious education is reflected 
in a set of recommendations by the Pastoral Conference of the 
Tiscian Diocese. It was recommended that 

1. The Diocese publish (a) Textbooks on religion that will be useful 
in small parishes, (b) Teacher’s manuals for lay teachers in missions, (c) 
A simple Catechism, (d) A children and youth hymnal. 

2. All churches should organize Sunday schools. 

3. Pastors should have instruction in methods of teaching.® 
An institute for lay-teachers, offered at the Martin Luther House 
in Budapest from November 2 to 24, presented the following 
subjects: Introduction to the Bible, Foundation ideas of the Bible, 
Contents of the New Testament, Contents of the Old Testament, 
The teachings of our church, How to teach the stories of the 
Bible, Ecumenical life of our church, Church hymnody.* 

The anxiety for the future of Christian education is reflected in 
a report of Bishop Turoczy to the Trans-Danubian Diocese: 


* October 2, 1949. 
> October 16, 1949. 
° Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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Christian Education has become a personal responsibility. Parents, the 
Christian family, sponsors, and teachers of religion must face new problems 
and must be renewed in spirit, faith, and strength. The evangelism of 
children walked in humble obscurity in the past. It comes now to the 


foreground. This is the end of the church’s middle-class comfort, and _ 
responsibility for the spirit of missions must be uppermost in the hearts 


of the workers of the church.® 


New problems have been created not only in the field of | 


Christian education but also in the field of evangelism. For the 
past several years increasing numbers of evangelistic conferences 
are being held for pastors, lay leaders, and youth leaders of the 
church. The famous ‘““Mandak Innermission Home” at Fot, Hun- 
gary, is one of the most active centers of meetings held for “‘spirit- 
ual awakening.” At Fot, in 1947, there were 17 such conferences 
with 1300 present. In 1948 there were 26 conferences with 1700 
present. For 1949, 45 such conferences were scheduled, and in- 


complete reports indicate that 26 were held with 1700 persons in _ 
attendance. “Confession of sins, absolution, and walking in new-_ 


ness of life” are the chief aims of these conferences.” Reports of 
the bishops to their respective dioceses reveal the real seriousness 
of the problem created by the fact that large evangelized masses 
appear in the life of the congregations. As yet there is no unified 
plan for handling this problem. Bishop Vet6 asserted in his 
report: 


When we come closer to one another in the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church, we find several divisions. Those who are of different political 
ideas stand against each other as members of the Resistance Party or as 
Collaborationists. There is also another division, which becomes sharper 
each day. It is a division between those who hold themselves to the old, 
traditional ways of the Lutheran Church and those who use the so-called 
“Adventistic” or “Methodistic” ideas.1° 


Bishop Turoczy declared: 


Bible classes, prayer meetings, Bible circles are becoming more and 
more the post-activities of souls awakened through evangelism. If the 
church will not provide this most needed pastoral help, then these souls 


* October 2, 1949. 
* August 21, 1949. 
September 11, 1949. 
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will look elsewhere for the spiritual food that is not provided for them. 
It is very wonderful that many volunteer workers are coming into this 
post-evangelistic activity. The official workers of the church must wel- 
come these workers instead of being jealous of them." 


Bishop Szabo of the Cis-Danubian Diocese spoke thus on the 
subject: 


We must watch that evangelistic services and conferences should not 
cause a break in the unity of the church, and those who receive faith 
should not segregate themselves from the rest of the congregation. They 
should not start a sect with pharisaic pride, but they should live within 
the congregation and they should fill their role of the good leaven. I am 
watchful that this should be so.!2 


Dr. Reok, lay president of the church, used the occasion of the 
councilmen’s conference at Budapest to make a statement on the 
problem. He said that there were two symptoms in the Lutheran 
Church of Hungary that he considered unhealthy sentimentalism. 
One is that in evangelistic meetings people are moved to action 
only in their feelings but not in their minds. This is the road to 
sectarianism. The other is over-emphasis on outward ceremonies, 
formalism. This is the road to Roman Catholicism. Then he 
continued by saying: “The road of pure Reformation spirit must 
be found again. We must distinguish ourselves from sectarian 
frenzy and also from Roman Catholic formalism. It is the duty 
of men to help our church find its commonsense road in the 
world. Our duty is not to go underground but to remain a city 
built upon a hill.” ** It is evident from the above statements that 
spiritual awakening caused some serious divisions and tensions 
within the Church of Hungary. 

The most serious problem of the Lutheran Church in Hun- 
gary is financial. Formerly a state church, supported in the main 
by taxes collected directly by the state, the church will now have 
to provide gradually for its own finances because of the Act of 
Separation. The process of the separation of church and state 


4 October 2, 1949. 
2 October 23, 1949. 
1% October 2, 1949. 
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will be a gradual one. The Act of Separation calls for a 20% 
reduction each five years in the 4,000,000 forints that are now 
being provided by the state; so at the end of twenty years no finan- 
cial support will be coming from the state, and the separation of 
the church and state will be complete. Dr. Veto summed up the 
problem of his own district thus: 

If we take the yearly budget of 1948 as a standard, we need 950,000 
forints for local expenses and an additional 50,000 forints for the expenses 
of the church at large. Therefore, at the time of complete separation, we 
will need one million forints. This means that each individual Lutheran 
soul on our territory will have to give 27.80 forints. Since only about 20°% 
of our needs can be met from our present assets, the rest must be raised 


by voluntary donations. These figures must make us think very seri- 
ously.14 


7 


In a well written article Julius Abaffy, Jr., expressed the opinion 
that a proportionate taxing of the estimated 120,000 to 130,000 
wage earners of the Lutheran Church would be the only realistic 
means of providing the needed four million forints. He proposes 
a 2% tax on every wage earner and an additional 2% each five 
years, so that by the end of the twentieth year the biblical tithe is 
reached. He thinks that a considerable saving could be effected 
by simplifying administration. The article bluntly states: 

I think that we show too big a “front” when for 400,000 Lutheran 
souls we have an organization of: one united church, 4 dioceses, 21 con- 
ferences, 26 standing committees in the church at large, 53 in the dioceses, 
and 202 in the conferences. We also have 26 separate ecclesiastical courts. 
...If we do not want to suffocate in administration, if we do not want 
all the power of our membership to be used for the official paper-factory 
of this administration, radical reforms must be brought into effect. 
The article considers the creation of a central treasury a most im- 
portant feature of the proposed new financial system of the 
church, for while 25% of the churches will be able to give more 
than their local needs call for, another 25° will have to be helped 


a September 18, 1949. The controlled and official value of the forint in relation to 
the dollar is about 10 to 1. This relation, however, is misleading, for both the earning 
power of the people and the purchasing value of the forint are far less than this offi- 
cial dollar valuation would indicate. 


® Ibid. 
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from the central treasury. The importance of a central financial 
agency was further emphasized by someone at a pastoral confer- 
ence, where the speaker said: “If we, as our church becomes inde- 
pendent from the state, will provide only for the needs of the 
local congregations, we will lose our identity as a church and will 
be on the road to becoming a sect.” '® 


The problems in the field of education, evangelism, and fi- 
nances are further aggravated by the suspicion that divides the 
camp of the collaborationists from the Resistance Party. In a 
front-page article Dr. Re6k expressed this difficulty in the follow- 
ing remarks: “In connection with the work of ‘the church we 
must consistently face difficulties and tensions. Our church 
workers and leaders do not judge the present world identically, 
or the place of the church in it. Nor do they possess unified 
thoughts and plans about the future... . We must make possible 
the execution of our common tasks. The only way to do this is 
to assume not only love of the brethren but also love of the church 
in one another.” * The problem confronting the church in its 
over-all perspective was well stated by Laszlo Dezseéry, present 
editor of the Evangélikus Elet, in the following statement: “The 
society in which we live is on the road to becoming worldy. This 
.is not a new phenomenon but reaches back about twenty years. 
Worldly people do not believe in the authority of the church. 
The church watched this movement with anxiety and felt hurt 
because they have disregarded its voice. This worldliness, how- 
ever, also denies the authority of the Holy Bible and, beyond that, 
even the existence of God. Since large masses of people are be- 
coming worldly, it is evident that this signifies the breaking up of 
the state church, and in its place the formation of a free church.” * 


In conclusion, we quote part of an article by Mr. Michael 
Osgyanl, a Councilman in the Budapest district of the Lutheran 
Church. The able statement of this layman shows very clearly 


% October 16, 1949. 
™ September 11, 1949. 
18 October 2, 1949. 
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the greatness of the problem of orientation and adjustment which 
the Lutheran Church must face in today’s Hungary. ie, KOR 
gyani wrote: 

Without a knowledge of Marxism and Leninism we cannot under- 
stand the spiritual questions of persons living in a People’s Democracy. 
Their problems and doubts are strange to us. We cannot escape from all 
this into a pietistic and selfish ivory tower, because then we will lose con- 
nection with the “here and now’’—with the congregations living in the 
Hungarian People’s Republic. By contemplating on the spiritual problems 
of the present day we can find that narrow road that God has appointed 
unto us through the change of this our historic present. Kar! Barth 
showed us that we can walk this path without being unfaithful to our 
Saviour, the liberator of humanity.’® 


This tremendous upheaval is felt not only in intellectual and 
cultural centers, but in the life of quiet village churches as well. 
The following letter, written on December 8, 1949, in one of the 
small Trans-Danubian villages by a young boy to a member of 
the writer’s parish, may be taken as a testimony of the above. “My 


dear Aunty: . . . Services in our church are held without organ- 
playing now. Our church teacher is not allowed to lead the sing- 
ing at funerals... . School children are forbidden to pray... We 


hear bad rumors that we may not be allowed to go to church at 
all by Christmas. But we trust in the good Lord that He will help 
Uist tan 

While the fears of this young Hungarian boy did not material- 
ize, for there were Christmas services, yet such letters signify the 
agonizing uncertainties and tensions which the great politico- 
economic upheavals have brought even to the tranquil existence 
of village church life in Hungary. 

It is evident that the above important issues of the church, 
raised by the political change in Hungary, must be solved success- 
fully and urgently if the Lutheran Church of Hungary is to 
survive as an organized Christian communion. 


* September 4, 1949. 
*® Manuscript letter in possession of the writer. 
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AS IT LOOKS FROM GENEVA 


By S. C. MicHELFELDER 


Geneva, Switzerland 


1952 ASSEMBLY 


From my desk in Geneva at the headquarters of the Lutheran 
World Federation, I can see that 1950 will be an extremely im- 
portant year for the Federation. The next assembly is only two 
years off. The general plan for this assembly will be different 
from any convention or assembly of the past. This will be an 
assembly of international Lutheran conferences. We plan to have 
all departments of church work represented, and many will hold 
international assemblies or conferences simultaneously. 

For instance, there will be an International Lutheran Mission- 
ary Conference, a Lutheran Students’ and Young People’s Con- 
ference, a Lutheran Theologians’ Conference. There should also 
be a Lutheran Welfare Conference, including deaconesses and 
other kindred bodies. There may be others from the fifteen spe- 
cial departments of Lutheran World Federation work which will 
hold meetings in 1952 at the same time. Plenary sessions of the 
Federation assembly should then bring together all the official 
delegates, observers, and visitors. 

As it looks now, this is not an impossible task, but I realize 
that there are only thirty months in which to make preparations. 
We must make use of every day and every hour. No general 
theme has as yet been selected. Since this is to be an assembly of 
workers, the theme should be one which emphasizes the work of 
the Church. “The Lutheran Church at work in the world today” 
will be the idea, but we need a shorter and better theme. The 
executive secretary will be glad to have your suggestions. 

Plans for the 1952 assembly will be discussed at the annual 
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meeting of the Executive Committee which will be held in Tut- 
zing, Bavaria, August 1-8, 1950. As it looks now, we shall have 
a full program for that week if we are to make complete plans. It 
has been decided to hold the 1952 assembly in Germany. No | 
place in Germany has as yet been designated. | 


Tue REFUGEE PRoBLEM 


As it looks now, one of the growing tasks of the Lutheran | 
World Federation in the years ahead is our “Service to Refugees.” 
When two years ago the Federation made its agreement with the | 
International Refugee Organization, our work was chiefly with 
the displaced persons who were eligible under IRO. Today our 
greatest responsibility is to the Lutherans among the 13,000,000 
refugees who were expellees under the Potsdam Agreement. 
Eighty-five per cent of all Protestant refugees are German-speak- 
ing Lutherans. They came from Yugoslavia, Rumania, East Prus- 
sia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Russia. 

For over four years the Federation has served these expellee 
refugees, through the churches of Germany and Austria, with 
material and spiritual aid. We shall continue to follow through 
on our task to displaced persons in spiritual ministry and resettle- 
ment. Increasing interest and responsibility to refugees, whether 
“Volksdeutsche” or “Reichsdeutsche,” are laid upon the Federa- 
tion because this is an international problem which is related very 
intimately to the churches of the Federation. 

At Lund the Lutheran World Federation adopted a strong 
resolution with regard to the refugee problem. Our constitution 
pledges our aid to needy churches. As it looks now, we are being 
put to the test as to whether we meant what we said. 
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Studia Theologica. Edited by A. Frid- 
richsen. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerups 
Bokforlag, Vol. I, 1948. 196 pages. S. 
Kr. 12:00 per year. 


The Protestant world will welcome 
this new Scandinavian journal, published 
jointly by the seven theological faculties 
in Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Swe- 
den. For non-Scandinavian readers it 
will constitute the most direct and im- 
mediate channel for the dissemination of 
Scandinavian theological research. It 
utilizes the languages that are most uni- 
versally known in the Western world— 
English, French, and German. It thus 
affords Scandinavian scholars the kind 
of a vehicle for the dissemination of 
scholarly research which the quality of 
their work deserves. 

The journal is to appear twice each 
year, each fascicle to consist of about 
96 pages. The first two fascicles appeared 
together early in 1949, dated 1948. Vol. 
II should soon make its appearance. The 
issue at hand has five articles in English, 
three in German, and three in French. 
These cover a rather wide range of in- 
terest. 

The article entitled “Metaphysics and 
Eschatology in the Sacramental Teach- 
ing of St. Augustine,” by R. Prenter, of 
the University of Aarhus, offers a very 
penetrating analysis of the sources of 
Augustine’s view of the sacrament, and 
in particular of the tension between the 
concept of the “signum,” with its meta- 
physical background, and the idea of 
semeion, with its eschatological, New 
Testament background. One has the 
feeling that this is an important prelim- 
inary study for an equally penetrating 
study of Luther’s view of the sacrament. 

Those who are somewhat acquainted 
with Swedish theology frequently won- 
der about the relations between Lunden- 
sian thought and Barthian theology. 
Gustaf Wingren, of the University of 
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Lund, throws some light on that ques- 
tion by his handling of the subject 
“Gott und Mensch bei Karl Barth.” 

Other articles deal with the primitive 
Christian concept of apostleship, stylistic 
problems in the epistles of James and 
Peter, the fruits of conversion, the idea 
of the “old” and the “new” in Deutero- 
Isaiah.—_Epcar M. Carson 


Sola Fide. Eine exegetische Studie tiber 
Jakobus 2, zur reformatorischen Recht- 
fertigungslebre. By Max Lackmann. 
Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 
1949. 130 pages. DM 5.30. 


This study consists of two parts, a 
theological exegesis of James 2:14-26 and 
a historical review of the problem of 
faith and works in the development of 
Christian thought. Both parts present a 
critical analysis of all previous attempts 
on the part of Lutheran theologians to 
resolve the apparent contradictions be- 
tween James and Paul. 

The title of the book is misleading. It 
should be called Fide et Caritate, for the 
author is severely critical of the sola in 
sola fide. “Faith by itself alone is useless 
and ineffective in the divine judgment” 
(p. 79). “Faith justifies only if it results 
in action” (p. 24). “Faith without works 
does not justify” (p. 28). “Faith and 
love from faith . .. would have been the 
perfect solution” (viz. of the Reforma- 
tion controversy, p. 104). 

With these assertions the author does 
not intend to establish a new theology 
of work righteousness. But he believes 
that man’s personal responsibility for his 
own salvation can and must be main- 
tained without prejudice to the glory 
and omnipotence of God. The Refor- 
mation overemphasized the passiveness 
of man in salvation and therewith 
brought a lopsided emphasis into the 
theology of salvation. Christian doctrine 
should dare to assert the sola gratia and 
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the responsibility of man at the same 
time. 

This emphasis may have a moment of 
truth in it. ‘It is not possible to describe 
salvation as a merely “passive” experl- 
ence in the philosophical sense of that 
term. In the Scriptures, the encounter 
between God and man transcends the 
boundary between passivity and activity. 
But this insight will persuade few men 
to abandon the theological formulations 
of the Reformation. The present volume 
at least fails to offer a theological argu- 
ment as lucid and consistent as that of 
the Reformers. It is laden with extensive 
quotations and copious footnotes. And 
the clearest definitions of the author’s 
viewpoint are those which are taken di- 
rectly from Adolf Schlatter’s writings on 
the subject. Schlatter criticizes the Ref- 
ormation from a more or less pietistic 
angle. Whether or not he does justice 
to Luther is still a matter of controversy. 
But the book under review fails to add 
any new thought or reasoning which 
would effectively bolster Schlatter’s the- 
sis or lead us beyond it.—U. S. Leupo.p. 


The Lutheran Church in New York, 
1649-1772. Translated by Arnold J. H. 
vanLaer. New York: The New York 
Public Library, 1946. 277 pages. 


Students of Lutheran church history 
in America will be delighted with this 
volume. It is an English translation of 
those records in the Lutheran Church 
Archives at Amsterdam, Holland, that 
pertain to colonial New York. It com- 
prises the correspondence between the 
colonial Lutheran leaders and the Am- 
sterdam Consistory, together with the 
minutes of the Consistory that relate to 
its oversight of the churches in the 
colony. The originals are all in Dutch 
script, except some sixty pages in Ger- 
man and a few pages in Latin and Eng- 
lish. 

The effort to secure accurate copies of 
this entire collection of Dutch originals 
began more than fifteen years ago. In 
fact, as early as 1890 Dr. John Nicum 
had secured a few pages of them. Defi- 
nite progress in the search came in 1937 


when the executive committee of the 


Lutheran World Federation met in Am-_ 
sterdam and the undersigned established | 


contact with Mr. Simon Hart, the new 


archivist of the Amsterdam city archives. | 
it was chiefly through the diligence of | 


Dr. Harry J. Kreider, chairman of the 


Committee on Documentary History of | 


the United Lutheran Synod of New) 


York, 


that the entire collection was | 


copied, photographed, and sent to Amer- | 


ica. 

For the translation of the documents 
the synodical committee was very for- 
tunate in securing the services of Mr. 
Arnold J. H. vanLaer, retired archivist 
of the State of New York. His scholarly 


talents and the painstaking care which | 


he devoted to the task are the guarantee 
of an accurate rendering. 

The major portion of the documents 
consists of letters from men like Gut- 
wasser, Berkenmeyer, and Justus Falck- 
ner. To the historian, at least, they are 
most interesting reading. They throw 
a flood of new light on colonial Luther- 
anism in New York and at a number of 
points they serve to correct the tradi- 
tional accounts presented in Lutheran 
church histories. Here the reader gets a 
vivid first-hand picture of the difficulties 
that afflicted the Lutherans in that Re- 
formed colony, their longing for Lu- 
theran ministers and Lutheran services, 
their struggles for freedom of worship, 
their disappointment with some of their 
ministers, the persistent leadership of 
their laymen, the disturbing influence of 
pretended ministers, and the gradual ex- 
pansion and organization of Lutheran 
congregations before the Revolutionary 
War.—Aspe_ Ross WENvz. 


Herdabrev. By Bo Giertz. Stockholm: 
Svensk Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bok- 
forlag, 1949. 173 pages. S.Kr. 6:00 


It is customary in the Church of Swe- 
den for a bishop to issue a pastoral letter 
to his diocese at the time of his conse- 
cration. This letter is published in book 
form and distributed to the pastors of 
the diocese as well as being made avail- 
able on the book market. It is to be ex- 
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pected that the presentation is colored 
by the traditions and problems peculiar 
to the specific diocese and to the Church 
of Sweden, but since the bishop addresses 
himself to “the church of God” in a 
given locality, the letter is of interest 
also to the church at large. 

The book here under review is the 
pastoral letter issued by the Rt. Rev. Bo 
Giertz, bishop of Gothenburg, and _ is 
dated June 8, 1949. The election of Bo 
Giertz as bishop of Gothenburg has sev- 
eral interesting aspects. He is one of the 
younger pastors in the Church of Swe- 
den. He is an eloquent preacher, and has 
produced a number of books of sermons, 
addresses, essays, and religious novels. 
His theological background differs con- 
siderably from the tradition common in 
the diocese of Gothenburg in the west- 
ern part of Sweden. Most of the present 
bishops in Sweden have been selected 
from theological faculties, but Bo Giertz 
was at the time of his election an asso- 
ciate pastor in a country parish. He has, 
however, made a profound impression 
on the Church of Sweden by his preach- 
ing and literary production. 

The nature of his book is clearly indi- 
cated by the table of contents. An in- 
troductory chapter deals with “The Cri- 
sis and the Resources.” Here he points 
out that in every age the church must 
struggle for its existence and for its right 
to proclaim to the world the counsel of 
God. Part I is entitled, “The Heritage 
from the Primitive Church.” Under this 
subject he discusses the Scriptures, Lit- 
urgy and Revival, Dogma, The Lord’s 
Supper, and the Ministry. Part II is 
“The Heritage from the Reformation.” 
Here the discussion centers around Justi- 
fication by Faith, the Conception of 
Man, Community Life, the Freedom of 
the Church, and Christian Liberty. The 
subject of Part II is “The Heritage from 
the Churchly Revival.” The emphases 
characterizing this revival are expressed 
in the following propositions: (1) Some- 
thing must happen to men. If man has 
gone away from God, he must repent 
and return. (2) Conversion is God’s 
work through the Word. The Word 
removes every false ground of security 


and all confidence in self-produced god- 
liness, and leaves only the ultimate possi- 
bility of God’s gracious redemption in 
Christ. (3) Faith must be a right faith. 
“The churchly revival is suspicious of 
those who talk about being converted 
by ‘giving one’s heart to God,’ ‘decide 
for God, or ‘decide to become a Chris- 
tian.” Faith must be a faith in God, 
not in one’s own pious decisions. (4) 
Emphasis on daily repentance. A Chris- 
tian never comes to a point where he 
can dispense with his confession of sins. 
This pastoral letter is a clear and ear- 
nest presentation of the Gospel of grace. 
Bishop Giertz has discovered the essen- 
tial core of Lutheran theology and has 
the ability to present his thought in a 
lucid and incisive manner. It is evident 
that the diocese of Gothenburg has 
found in him a leader who understands 
the true nature and function of the 
church.—_Eric H. Wautstrom. 


Lars Wilbelm Boe: a Biography. By Erik 
Hetle. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1949. 203 pages. $2.50. 


The subject of this biography was a 
prominent figure in the Lutheran Church 
in America during the period which 
closed with World War I]. His memory 
deserves to be kept alive not only on 
the campus of St. Olaf College, where, 
as president, he led the school to its 
present stature, nor only in the former 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of Ameri- 
ca, in which, whether in office or not, 
his influence was deeply felt. He should 
also be remembered with gratitude for 
his services to the cause of Lutheran 
union in America, to the National Lu- 
theran Council, and to the Lutheran 
World Convention. The author of this 
modest portrait makes it possible for 
those who knew Boe in the flesh to re- 
fresh and enrich their memory of the 
energetic man and those to whom Boe is 
only a name, or perhaps not even a name, 
will here make the acquaintance of an 
interesting as well as important person- 
ality. 

The biographer, a colleague of Boe at 
St. Olaf, does not conceal his admiration 
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for his subject. But he is not unaware 
that Boe had limitations and weaknesses. 
Consequently it is not a plaster saint who 
confronts us*‘here, but rather an uncon- 
ventional, unvarnished, argumentative ex- 
trovert who managed somehow to get 
things done when they needed doing. 
The literary form of the book leaves 
something to be desired, and the sources 
indicated in the foreword are not alto- 
gether reassuring. But at least, and at 
last, we have a biography of Boe, and it 
is one that is worthy of a place next to 
Trexler’s life of John Morehead.—T. G. 
“TAPPERT. 


Der Staat und der Mensch. By Eivind 
Berggrav. Zurich: Neuer Verlag, 1947. 
388 pages. Sw. Frs. 15. 


This is an uncommon book for more 
reasons than one. A leading churchman 
here gathers together his experiences 
and his thoughts concerning the state. 
And he is a churchman who stands 
where especially important lines of de- 
velopment cross one another. 

For one thing Berggrav was a leader 
in the resistance against totalitarianism. 
His resistance rooted in the consensus of 
the whole Norwegian people, was di- 
rected against a foreign foe, and was 
quite undisturbed by conflicts of con- 
science. In this respect it was different 
from the German resistance, which had 
always to contend with questions of 
conscience as to whether it was right to 
oppose one’s own people, and which, in- 
sofar as it was Christian in its motivation, 
was cramped by the choice of available 
means. Where church and state were 
close together, as they were in Norway, 
the resistance in the church was inevi- 
tably intertwined with the resistance of 
the state. The consequence was an inner 
unity which has been lacking not only 
in German Protestantism but also. in 
those countries which have not yet been 
tested in the struggle with totalitarian- 
ism. 

In the second place, Berggrav is a 
Lutheran. The charges which have been 
leveled against Lutheranism in our time 
are directly related to the theme of his 


book: man and the state. Anyone who is 
historically informed knows that these 
charges do not apply to Luther, whose 
resistance against papal totalitarianism 
grew out of his witness to God and 
therefore out of his obedience to God. 
But when Berggrav cites the genuine and 
historical Luther, he takes the Reformer’s 
position for granted and discusses him 
without a trace of polemic. Consequent- 
ly_his conception of Luther and Luther- 
anism is neither disturbed by problems 
nor colored by the controversies of the 
recent past. Here we are offered a Lu- 
theran doctrine of the state which, fash- 
ioned in a time of extreme danger, passes 
over the vicissitudes of the centuries be- 
tween Luther and our times but suc- 
ceeds in setting forth what is essential. 

In the third place, the essence of Lu- 
theran faith and life is brought to purest 
expression in this work—Lutheran realism 
in that deep sense according to which 
all illusory oversimplifications of reality, 
of the real existence of man and his eter- 
nal destiny in the sight of God, are 
avoided. Hence the idea of the state 
which is here expounded is thoroughly 
realistic. The question, in how far the 
state can and must consider Christian 
principles, is discussed without fanciful 
illusions. Every form of utopianism 
based on natural right is shunned. De- 
mocracy cannot be built on reciprocity 
alone, for it requires authority. The 
state must be in a position to draw on 
reserves of authority for its strength, and 
this can ultimately come only from God. 

It is not possible to do justice to the 
contents of this book in a brief charac- 
terization, for it touches upon all the 
problems of our problematical human 
society. It offers a full discussion, ma- 
tured in the fires of historic conflict, of 
the questions raised by the struggle be- 
tween democracy and the totalitarian 
state—of the questions, that is to say, 
involved in the destiny of contemporary 
man. 

The German translation of Berggrav’s 
book is the work of Walter Lindenthal. 
An English translation by George Aus is 


scheduled to appear this year.-HERMANN 
ULLMANN. 
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Martin Luther, Ausgewahlte Werke. 
Band Il: Schriften des Jahres 1520. 
Edited by H. H. Borcherdt and Georg 
Merz. Third edition. Munchen: Chris- 
tian Kaiser Verlag, 1948. 424 pages. 
DM 8.70. 


The Munich edition of selected works 
of Martin Luther first appeared thirty- 
five years ago, under the direction of the 
philologist Hans Heinrich Borcherdt, to 
make the principal writings of the Re- 
former available in popular form. In 
1938 a second, revised edition appeared 
with the editorial collaboration of the 
theologian Georg Merz. A third edition 
has now begun to appear, and once 
again the hand of the rector of the 
Augustana School of Theology is evi- 
dent. 

The successive editions reflect the 
changed position which Luther has come 
to occupy. In the first edition his writ- 
ings were referred to as “the landmarks 
in one of the most important epochs of 
world history, and the heritage which a 
sixteenth-century German classicist has 
left to his people.” By the time of the 
nine-volume second edition the emphasis 
had shifted to “Luther, the theologian, 
who confronts the exegete and the dog- 
matician with the necessity of heeding 
his thought” and to “the preacher who, 
for the first time since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is being read again by the people.” 
In keeping with this altered evaluation 
of Luther, the selections were enriched 
in the second edition by the inclusion 
of more texts, especially such as throw 
light on Luther’s interpretation of the 
Scriptures. The arrangement of the Re- 
former’s writings has been changed again 
in the present edition. Volume II in- 
cludes more of Luther’s works from the 
year 1520 than the equivalent volume of 
the second edition. To make room for 
the additions, the introductions and notes 
have been sharply reduced and set in 
smaller type. Luther's German has been 
modernized even more. The Latin writ- 
ings appear, as before, in German trans- 
lation. 

This is the best edition of Luther for 
those who do not have access to the 


ine) 


ces) 


Weimar edition, and it is a useful supple- 
ment even for those who do have the 
larger edition. In some respects the 
Munich edition parallels the English 
translations in the six-volume Works of 
Martin Luther, published in Philadelphia 
(1915-1932). 


Die Geschichte des Christentums. 2. 
Band, 1. Halfte: Die Reformation. 3. 
Auflage. By Johannes von Walter. 
Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1949. 335 
pages. DM 13. 


Von Walter’s four-volume history of 
the Christian church has enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity since its appearance, 
1932-1938. It is not a textbook, at least in 
the traditional sense, for it does not con- 
tain references to literature, is not en- 
cumbered with dates and details, and 
does not employ the customary typo- 
graphical devices. Intended for the gen- 
eral reader, its fascinating narrative style 
and its readable type have made it a 
favorite among pastors, teachers, and also 
students who desire more than the skele- 
tons of conventional manuals. 

The volume before us is the third edi- 
tion, very slightly revised, of the third 
volume (3. Halbband), which treats the 
Reformation. Most of the volume is de- 
voted to the Reformation in Germany, 
and a scant thirty pages remain for the 
Reformation in other lands. Within the 
limits thus set, the discussion is fresh, 
stimulating, and trustworthy. Among 
many excellent features, attention may 
be called to the author’s treatment of 
Luther’s theological development, the 
German Bible, the relation of Melanch- 
thon to Luther, the differences between 
Calvin and Luther. 


Zwischen Gnade und Ungnade. Ab- 
wandlungen des Themas Gesetz und 
Evangelium. By Werner Elert. Min- 
chen: Evangelischer Presseverband fur 
Bayern, 1948. 173 pages. 


In this series of essays, prepared since 
the close of World War II in the form 
of occasional addresses and papers, we 
have an illuminating disclosure of the 
heart and mind of the distinguished Er- 
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langen theologian. To pastors, students, 
and lay people who are confronted by 
destruction and distress, he speaks of 
divine judgment and grace with earnest- 
ness, insight, and sometimes humor. In 
the initial study of the philology of di- 
vine visitation he shows that in the Scrip- 
tures God’s Heimsuchung can have a 
good or a bad connotation and reflects 
on its meaning for the homeless and dis- 
possessed. The church’s teaching concern- 
ing the state is discussed in terms of the 
concrete situation in which St. Paul 
found himself, and the interpretation of 
Romans 13 is placed in the setting of 
Emperor Nero and the Roman senate. 

In connection with the tercentenary of 
the Peace of Wesphalia Professor Elert 
reviews the introduction, in 1648, of a 
larger religious toleration, but he points 
out that real peace has not yet been 
achieved among the churches. This re- 
quires not only that Christians of diver- 
gent confessions acknowledge one an- 
other as Christians, but also that churches 
acknowledge one. another as Christian 
churches. The Roman Catholic Church 
has made the least progress in this direc- 
tion, and others have sometimes reached 
mutual recognition by sacrificing their 
convictions concerning the truth. 

Other essays in this volume treat theoc- 
racy and Bolshevism, the reign of Christ, 
Philip Melanchthon, and the relation of 
Law and Gospel (a fuller treatment of 
the article which appeared in the Janu- 
ary, 1949, number of Tue LurHeran 
Worvp Review). In every case Professor 
Elert deals with a timely topic in trench- 
ant fashion.—T. C. Tapper. 


Den Naturliga Teologiens Problem hos 
Karl Barth. By Bengt-Erik Benktson. 
Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. xlii, 
302 pages. S.Kr. 10:00. 


This is a thesis submitted by the author 
to the theological faculty at Lund in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the doctor of theology degree. This fact 
explains to a large extent the nature and 
the style of this volume, which the 
reader will find somewhat verbose and 
in which a number of lesser problems 


are given a consideration that is out of 
proportion to their importance in con- 
nection with the main thesis. Through- 
out the volume the author gives evidence 
of his acquaintance with a surprisingly 
large number of theological writers and 
their productions. His bibliography con- 
tains not less than 628 separate titles, and 
it can be safely assumed that he is famil- 
iar with the majority of these. This may, 
again, account for the fact that the 
author, in following the thought of a 
great ‘number of writers, is led to make 
use of frequent repetitions. The con- 
tents could well have been somewhat 
reorganized and given a briefer form 
without losing any of its significance. 

In his study of Barth Mr. Benktson 
has chosen a very important theme for 
his consideration and one that is at the 
center of Barth’s theology, for the latter 
has himself asserted that his theology is 
formulated by his struggle against natural 
theology. 

In his first chapter the author gives a 
detailed analysis of the difference be- 
tween Barth and Brunner with reference 
to the idea of an Ankniipfungspunkt—a 
point of contact in man for the activity 
of God—and comes to the conclusion 
that Barth’s denial of the existence of 
such an Ankniipfungspunkt is based on 
his failure to distinguish between the 
formal and the material image of God. 
In the second chapter we find a presenta- 
tion of the basis of theology as seen from 
the point of view of an existential philos- 
ophy, and several writers are here re- 
ferred to, notable among whom are 
Bultmann and Heidegger. The third 
chaper, entitled “The Religion of the 
Natural Man,” is by far the most impor- 
tant in this book. Here the author takes 
Barth’s entire theological production un- 
der consideration and points to the moti- 
vation that led Barth in his polemic 
against natural theology. In natural the- 
ology Barth sees man’s attempt to create 
a theology for himself, or, as it might 
be put in more Lundensian terms, it is 
the erosmotif that here expresses itself. 
Barth, the author finds, deals with the 
same problems that occupy the attention 
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of natural theology but arrives at a differ- 
ent conclusion. Both deal with the prob- 
lem of how man is to receive knowledge 
of God, and Barth stresses the idea that 
man, as he is in himself, is absolutely 
Baable to have or to receive any such 
knowledge unless he is prepared for this 
by the Holy Spirit. Natural theology, 
on the other hand, maintains that man 
has in himself the capacity to know God 
quite apart from the activity of the 
Spirit. The author of this volume is of 
the opinion that Barth has neither failed 
completely in his struggle against natural 
theology nor has he been able to over- 
come it entirely. His “No” with refer- 
ence to natural theology is not his last 
word and must, for the time being, be 
Since Barth approaches the problems in 
considered as relative in its meaning. 
the same manner as natural theology, he 
seems to be in danger of not being able 
to liberate himself altogether from the 
involvement that is a part of the posing 
of the problem. 

The last two chapters have to do with 
“Incarnation and the Church” and with 
“Creation and the Law,” and the writer 
shows in detail how Barth differs from 
the Lutheran position in connection with 
these ideas. The incarnation loses its 
historical reality if the position of Barth 
is given its logical consequences, and the 
meaning of the written Word is likewise 
bereft of its importance. It is also pointed 
out that with reference to the idea of 
creation Barth holds the view that our 
world is not only fallen away from God 
but in its present form is really of a lesser 
order than the original creation. The 
author also affirms that Barth has failed 
to make a proper distinction between 
Law and Gospel, and this, again, is 
based on his inability to distinguish be- 
tween the old and the new man. Conse- 
quently the Gospel becomes a Law under 
which the believer lives and by which he 
is directed. 

In spite of its many repetitions and its 
rather numerous digressions from the 
main theme, the volume under review is 
a valuable criticism of the theology of 
Barth.—C. G. CarLreELt. 
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Der Weg des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
Am Abgrund der Ersatzreligionen. By 
Hermann Ullmann. Miinchen: Chrs- 
tian Kaiser Verlag, 1949. 255 pages. 
DM 10.20. 


Dr. Ullmann is a member of the Ge- 
neva staff of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. His chief responsibility is to 
edit the German edition of the monthly 
News Bulletin, the official organ of the 
Federation. He is specially skilled in 
observing the signs of the times and in- 
terpreting current events to his readers. 
The present volume is his sixteenth deal- 
ing with historical themes. 

In this volume he throws the light of 
historical perspective upon the present 
world situation in general and upon a 
number of cultural problems in detail. 
And he suggests a way to heal the 
wounds of modern society. 

Most of this book was published fif- 
teen years ago, but it had little circula- 
tion because of the difficulties surround- 
ing both publishers and authors in Ger- 
many at that time. Now it is enlarged 
and brought down to date. The issues 
are more clearly defined because in the 
meantime the author personally and Eu- 
ropean society in general have passed 
through “the dark valley” of tragic ex- 
periences. In this new edition, therefore: 
the historical perspective is much longer 
and the insights much deeper. 

The book is in reality a Christian phi- 
losophy of European history from the 
French Revolution to the middle of the 
twentieth century. For the past two 
centuries, it is implied, western Europe 
has traveled a very uncertain way. Dur- 
ing the last of these two centuries, the 
feeling of uncertainty has grown into a 
feeling of doubt, and now finally into 
despair. The philosophy of nihilism is 
very widespread. On the other hand, 
there is a growing number of those who 
see real meaning in life and are ready to 
ponder the abiding foundations of human 
existence. Dr. Ullmann proceeds on the 
principle that the best way to prepare 
for the future is to have a clear under- 
standing of the past and the present. 
The first step in the direction of a cure 
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for our sick society is to expose the deep 
roots and the chronic character of the 
sickness. 

For the author of this book the center 
of history is the cross of Calvary. That 
God condescends to men in love—that 
men are not to make their way up to 
God, nor that God merely confronts 
men as a revelation in the abstract—that 
is such a powerful fact that even after 
two thousand years and in spite of mar- 
tyrs, penitents, and saints, it is not yet 
fully comprehended. History abounds 
in antitheses to the cross these are “substi- 
tute religions.” Prominent among them 
is the deification of the state. History 
also contains syntheses, efforts to mix 
the Christian message with other philoso- 
phies or to adjust it to current culture. 
Prominent among these are the efforts 
to displace agape with eros, the idea that 
man can achieve worthiness before God. 
The course of history, as here set forth, 
proves the ultimate deceptiveness of all 
such substitutes for the cross and _ all 
such syntheses with it. 

Dr. Ullmann divides the period of his 
study into five main sections: 1. The 
Chasm (1789-1815); 2. Liberalism and the 
Reaction (1815-1848); 3. The National 


State and the Bourgeoisie (1848-1890), 
4. The World Crisis and the Masses; 5. 
The Heritage of Curse and Blessing. In 
the last section the author presents a 
rather gloomy view of the prospect in 
world politics. He heads one chapter, 
“The Movement toward the Abyss.” 


There is no hope except in “courageous | 


faith,” a faith in God that calls upon us 
to endure every tension, to avoid all 


compromise, to struggle bravely, and to | 


witness constantly. In this way the false 
“Way of the Nineteenth Century” does 
eventually become the way to God. But 
it leads to a renunciation of all effort to 
make the Christian message transform the 
earthly life of men. 

The book presents with interesting his- 
torical perspective an eschatological view 


that is widely held by devout Christians, | 
especially amid the confusion and hope- | 


lessness of present-day Europe. It is well 
written, and it is provided with a chron- 


ological table that presents in columns 


the striking parallel between events dur- 
ing the past century and a half in Ger- 
many and Austria, in England, in France, 
in Mediterranean countries, in the rest 
of Europe, and in countries outside Eu- 
rope—AspeL Ross Wentz 
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